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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Peace has followed the Armistice with a rapidity not expected by 
the public; and all authorities, from one end of Europe to the 
other, appear to be taken by surprise. We were enabled some 
time back to state that the Emperor's return to Paris had been fixed 
for the 15th of this month; and many other incidents which we 
have reported at the proper time will explain the state of affairs 
which led up to the conclusion of peace before the period originally 
anticipated. As we remarked last week, communications had 
been rapidly passing between all the Powers of Europe. Both the 
Emperor of Austria and the Emperor of France were apprised of 
the general nature and tendency of these communications. It 
had been ascertained by the Emperor Napoleon that the Emperor 
of Austria had not been entirely opposed to suggestions for 
terminating hostilities that had been very costly to both parties. 
The Amnesty which had been proposed on the 7th, and immedi- 
ately accepted, was but the preliminary to a personal meeting of 
the Emperors, and to the larger proposal which has so astonished 
the world. 

It will be observed from these facts that at a date immediately 
preceding the interview, the Emperor Napoleon must have reviewed 
the whole state of the Italian question—the course of events, the 
character and extent of the losses on both sides, and the general 
tendency of the propositions, especially those which had been 
advanced by the neutral Powers upon Prussia. The reconsidera- 
tion of those facts undoubtedly enabled him to suggest such terms 
for closing peace as were likely to be aceepted by the Emperor of 
Austria, and they were accepted, instantly. 

We have them as yet only in the meagrest outline. They 
comprise—a cession of Lombardy to the Emperor of France, who 
hands it over to the King of Sardinia; the retention of Venice 
and the Venetian territory—apparently with the fortresses—by 
Austria; the restoration of the Royal families of Tuscany and 
Modena ; an universal amnesty ; the formation of a Confederacy 
of the Italian States, over which the Pope is to be Honorary Presi- 
dent, and in which Austria will appear only in virtue of her 
Italian province, Venetia. 

The other events which have followed the announcement of 
peace are scarcely less important, though less satisfactory. The 
most ominous announcement is the resignation of Count Ca- 
vour, the Prime Minister of Sardinia; but the circumstances 
of this resignation, its motives and purpose, are as yet unex- 
plained. 

The Duchess-Regent of Parma has put forward a solemn pro- 
test against any infringement of her son’s rights, whether by the 
acts of revolutionists or by the arrangements of other Sovereigns. 











From these special encroachments, the Duchess appeals to the | 


Governments of Europe. 

icular appeal may not, perhaps with others, oceasion a reference 
to a Congress; the anxiety for which is said to have instigated 
Count Cayour’s resignation. 





If Members are to be as actively employed as they have been 
during the remainder of this brief session, the results may pro- 
bably be set down at the end as “ sundries.” The subjects of the 
week have been as various as the treatment, from the pro- 
clamation of peace to ‘ Greive’s Disabilities Bill ;” going over 
the whole range of personal rights, national armament, religious 


It remains to be seen how far this par- | 
| —the bill authorizing the subsidy to the Red Sea Telegraph 
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of law, civil-service examinations, and the relations of statesmen 
to party. But when we attempt to set down the net proceeds in 
our weekly ledger, we are under some difliculty in making dis- 
tinct entries. 

Both Houses had an agreeable surprise, which they did not 
welcome as such peace-loving assemblages might be expected to 
do, when Ministers favoured them with the pacific telegrams on 
Tuesday. But the greater the prospects of peace, the more belli- 
gerent do certain peace-deyoted alarmists become ; and amongst 
these strange fire-eaters we find Sir Charles Napier. Almost im- 
mediately after Mr. William Williams has complained that the 
estimates of 1859 rather more than double the estimates of 1852, 
Sir Charles Napier, in committee on the estimates, pours forth a 
string of complaints, that we have neither ships, nor men, nor 
mortars, nor anything that could obstruct a foreign host from 
visiting our shores, and doing what they like. When patriotic 
Admiral Walcott tells him that we have Britons ashore to receive 
such visitors, he is answered that we have nothing but tailors, 
cabmen, and other persons unavailable for military or naval ser- 
vice. So vividly does Sir Charles Napier paint the defenceless 
position of the country, that it is positively throwing out tempta- 
tions to the enterprising. 

Mr. Sidney Herberst, however, in his handling of the mili- 
tary estimates, showed, as Lord Clarence Paget did last week 
with the naval estimates, that we have in those two great depart- 
ments of defence Ministers who are masters of the whole subject, 
in irs newest as well as most practical aspects. 

The second debate on the Roman Catholic Relief Act Amend- 
ment Bill, designed to remove certain disabilities nnintention- 
ally laid upon Irish Roman Catholics, was rendered remark e 
chietly by a dissolution of the holy alliance between Conservatives 
and ultra-Radicals, But the debate threatens, by adjournments 
for seven days, to become a weekly ceremony: it seems to stand 
the Spooners instead of Maynooth. 

A far more important event took place in the Church Rates 
debate. Here Lord Palmerston, who retains the opinion which 
he has always expressed in fayour of maintaining the Established 
Church by a parish rate, nevertheless recognizes the practical dif- 
ficulties created by the secession of great numbers of estimable 
persons, by the refusal of the rate in many parishes, and by the 
recent discovery that the rate cannot be enforced against a 
majority of the parish. Hence he voted for the seeond reading 
of the bill, and may thus be said to have abolished any want of 
unity in the Liberal party on this question, in its practical aspects. 
The ex-Ministers of course made the most of Lord Palmerston’s 
change of opinion, and of his willingness to go into committee ; 
forgetting their own change of opinion on the subject of Reform, 
and still larger questions—their own cheerfulness in seeking the 
irresponsibilities of committee. 

A minor religious question was raised on a private bill—a 
proposal to take off the disability of a Reverend Mr. Greive, who 
has been ordained by a Scottish Bishop, and desires to accept an 
English living. It was well argued in favour of the bill, that 
the being ordained by a Roman Catholic Bishop is accepted by 
our Church; why, then, refuse similar imposition of hands by a 
Scottish Episcopalian Bishop? But there are great objections to 
keeping up a general law, with a special repeal of the law in in- 
dividual cases. The practice has been abolished in the instance 
of divorce, and why should it be renewed in the ease of clerical 
inconveniences ? Lord Palmerston, who opposed the bill, sugges- 
ted that if the disability works unjustly, the better course would 
be to bring in a measure of general amendment. 

Another private bill gave rise to a debate upon broad principles 


Company. Sir James Graham moved that the measure be post- 
poned in order that the House of Commons might have time to 


consider the whole question ; but publie faith was pleaded against 


| the amendment, and the second reading of the bill was carried 


tes : ame > . - 4 
by 177 to 130. The motion revived the whole question of 
subsidies to private companies, which was again renewed on the 
nomination of Mr. Gladstone’s select committee on sea mail con- 


tracts, with opposition from unexpected quarters, In the case 
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ef Members less incorruptible than some whom we might name, 
certain commercial alliances might be supposed to explain the 
reasons why we find staunch Liberals depreeating inquiry. But 
although the House of Commons has determined to ratify bargains 
already made, it evidently will not tolerate suppression of inquiry 
from the extreme Left any more than from the extreme Right. 
Lord Lyndhurst has added to his political services by calling 
for an inquiry into the method of taking evidence in our Equity 
Courts. 
voce, before Judge and Jury, who can see the behaviour of the 
witness under examination and cross-examination upon every 
detail, with opportunity for testing his veracity at each turn; in 
the Courts of Equity the evidence is originally embodied in an 
affidavit, prepared by counsel, and sworn to in the lump ; and even 
cross-examination is taken, not before the Court, but by a separate 
officer called an Examiner, who is, we are told on high authority, 
ittle better than a cypher. The Judge in Equity, therefore, 
adjudicates upon the strength of prepared, and even “ doctored” 
evidence ; his studies in arriving at the truth becoming actually 
little better than a literary effort. All the Law Lords agreed, 
and a commission is appointed, not, we trust, only to give us 
another blue-book, but to terminate the anomaly for ever. 





According to the latest report, our Government has settled the 
dispute with the transferred British soldiery of India, in a manner 
probably intended to save the official dignity. The bounty 
claimed by the men is not granted, but their right to exercise an 
option is allowed, in the form of offering them, if they so please, 
release from their service and a passage home. This was expected, 
Wwe may suppose, to operate as a mode of granting the request 
which would prevent its own acceptance ; but, according to rumour, 
about half the men accept the alternative of returning home. So 
that, to save their dignity and a grant of 2/. a head to the 
whole of the men, our Government may be called upon to pay 
the passage-money of one-half! 


Debates aud Proceedings in Parliament. 
PRINCIPAL BUSINESS THE WEEK, 

House or Lorps. Monday, July 11. Volunteers; Lord Vivian’s Question— 
Petty Sessional Divisions Bill read a third time and passed. 

Tuesday, July 12. Court of Chancery; Lord Lyndhurst’s Motion for Inquiry. 

Thursday, July 14. Attorneys and Solicitors’ Bill read a second time—Hudson’s 
Bay Company ; Answer of the Duke of Newcastle. 

Hovst or Commons. Monday, July 11. Red Sea Telegraph; debate on Lords 
Amendments—Metropolitan Improvements; Mr. Kinnaird’s Question—Supply ; 
Navy Estimates—Poor Law Board (Payment of Debts) Bill read a second time— 
Court of Probate (Acquisition of Site) Bill read a third time and passed. 

Tuesday, July 12. Greive’s Disabifities Rethd¥a) Bill thrown out—Peace an- 
nounced—Civil Service Examinations ; Mr. Cochrané?s Motion—Endowed Schools ; 
Committee nominated—Contract Committee; debate on nomination—Admiralty 
Court Bill committed—Roman Catholie Relief Balls debate on second reading, ad- 
journed, 

Wednesday, July 13. Church-rates Abolitior; Sir J. Trelawny’s Bill read a 
second time. 7 ss 

Thursday, July 14. Supply; Navy and Arby Estimates—Criminal Justice 
Middlesex (Assistant Judge) Bill committed, 

Cuvnct-Ratet 

The Wednesday’s sitting was o6eupiéd by a remarkable debate on the 
second reading of Sir John Trelawny’s Church-rate Abolition Bill. 

In the absence of Sir John, detaingd by illness, Mr. Diniuwyn in few 
words moved the second reading.. -For some time the debate was ably 
sustained by the greater among:the lesser lights of the House. Mr. Du 
Cane moved that the bill should be read a second time that day six 
months; and Lord Ronerr Monracv, in a maiden speech, much ap- 
plauded, seconded the amendmeiit,, Both the speakers regarded the bill 
as aimed at the Established Chur##. Mr. Du Cane said that in passing 
the bill they would pass the Rubicon once for all, and drive the Church 
to support on the slender reed of voluntary contribution. If the Govern- 
ment supported the bill, the Conservative party would regard it as a de- 
claration of open war. Mr. Epwarp Bates said the Dissenters, of 
whom he avowed himself one, who do not approve of the union of 
Church and State, do not say to the Church “ stand and deliver,” but 
** hands off.’ Mr. Appertey replied that the bill did not take that 
position. It forbids the payment of church-rates, and therefore he re- 
garded it as a prelude to some further injury to the Church. Mr. Met- 
Lor, on the contrary, contended that the bill meets an exceptional griev- 
ance. Mr. Packe opposed and Mr. SrantLanp supported the bill. Mr. 
Hennessey had long been of opinion that the attacks made by Dis- 
senters on the Church of England should not be supported by Roman 
Catholics. The Church of England has been spoken of as the foe, and 


OF 





Whereas in our Law Courts the evidence is taken viva | 





the Dissenters as the friends of toleration, but the very reverse is the | 


case; and being convinced that it is his duty to support the Church when 
assailed by the Protestant Dissenters, he should cordially vote against 
the second reading of the bill. 

Sir Groner Lewis made an elaborate speech on the whole question. 
Taking the figures of the case, so far as they can be obtained, he showed 
that while 263,000/. is raised for Church purposes by church-rates, 
269,000/, is raised by voluntary contribution. As the rate is not more 
than 2¢. on an average, the objection to it is mainly conscientious and 
not pecuniary, 
large towns they have to maintain a mother church and a district church, 
others because the incumbent is immoral or a preacher of eccentric doc- 
trine. 

In the rural parishes rates are gencrally made without objection ; but 
in many cases a practical grievance exists where a reluctant minority is 
controlled by a majority. Several methods of compromise have been 
suggested,—such as making the rate a voluntary or compulsory charge 


upon land, levying the rate on Churchmen exclusively,—but these com- | 


Many members of the Church object, some because in | 


promises are impracticable. One objection to the bill is that if church- 
rates are abolished, churches will into decay. But during the last 
twenty = church building has undergone a revival, and this country 
is less likely than any other to be chargeable with the national sin of 
neglecting to repair its churehes. If this com; tax were removed 
no serious difference would be perceived, for funds would be found from 
one source or another. 

‘* As it appears to me that none of the intermediate plans in the nature 
of compromise are likely to receive the sanction of this House, as I see 
no prospect of any agreement upon any one of those plans, and as it seems 
to me that in attempting to maintain the existing system of church-rates 
we shall only be continuing a fruitless struggle, I am prepared to give my 
vote for the second reading of the bill. (‘* Llear, hear !”’ and “ Divide! oh 
I would, however, suggest that in the event of the Legislature, either now 
or at some future period, agreeing to the principle of the bill now under 
consideration, it might be possible to establish an organized system by legis- 
lative enactments, which would give some facility and some not te A 
able assistance, with regard to the receipt, the custody, and the administra- 
tion of voluntary rates and subscription for maintaining the Established 
Church and meeting the objects to which church-rates are at present appli- 
eable. I shall not now lay before the House any detailed plan on the sub- 
jeet, but I think it might be possible to construct an organized parochial sys- 
tem which would be applicable in cases where local funds might prove in- 
sufficient. In order to afford assistance to those parishes in which local 
funds proved inadequate, it might be feasible to constitute diocesan boards, 
which should have powers with respect to the collection and distribution of 
money.” 

Lord Joun Manners opposed the bill. Lord Fermoy expressed 
his astonishment at the speech of Mr. Hennessey, and said it was high 
time the legitimate demand of Dissenters should be satisfied. Mr. 
Drummonp desired to waste no words, but indicate the exact point 
where we have now arrived. When the Lords decided the Braintree 
case the bishops ought to have brought in a bill and placed church-rates 
on the footing of all other rates. There is a true grievance and a false; 
a true plea anda false. The true plea is that the mother churches swal- 
low up the rates and leave none to the new churches; the false plea is 
the plea of conscience. 

“The Dissenters have, as I have said before, honestly told you in this 
House and out of it, that the question is a contest 4 I’ outrance—Established 
Church or no Established Chureh. There is no disguising it. On this 
ground I oppose the bill. I opposed the bill of my right honourable friend 
the Member for the University of Cambridge, and I will oppose every bill 
that enters into a compromise on these matters. For there are questions 
where you had better die and be ruined than give way. It is stated of 
Prince Metternich that a very short time before his death he wrote a letter 
to the Emperor of Austria, in which he said, ‘Make no peace, Fight for 
what is your own; and rather give up Vienna to be sacked than com- 
promise one tittle of your right.” I say that is the counsel of duty, the 
counsel of principle; but it is not the counsel of expediency or of Liberal- 
ism.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Macvuine said as a Roman Catholic he should vote for the bill. 

The perpetuation of the Established Church in Ireland is a wrong and a 
grievance to the Catholics of that country, and the Irish Catholic Members 
should remember that they would yet want the aid of the Radical and Dis- 
senting parties in England to strike down that monster injustice. 

Lord Patmerston began his speech thus— 

‘¢ Sir—I am anxious to state in a very few words the grounds upon which 
I shall give my deliberate vote in support of the bill before the nos. I 
think] that I have never hitherto voted for a bill of this description. 
(Cheers and laughter from the Opposition.) I am very glad to see that 
those who are themselves patterns and models of converts, receive with 
such joy others who are also converts to an opinion which they have not 
always entertained. (Counter cheers.) I have thought, and I still think, 
that it is essential for the interest and the honour of the country, as well 
as for the sake of religion, that the fabrics of our national Church should 
be maintained; and if it had been possible to continue the system by which 
that object is accomplished by a rate, I should have preferred that that 
system should be adhered to. But when I find from repeated instances that 
public opinion not only out of doors, but in Parliament, has been declarcd 
strongly and by great majorities in favour of a change in this respect, I can- 
not set my individual erp eae against the force of that public opinion, 
and I am compelled to look about and see whether the same end cannot Le 
attained by some less objectionable means.” 

District churches are built and maintained without the aid of church- 
rates, and our parish churches may be maintained by similar arrangements. 
Dissenters would contribute voluntarily what they refuse on compulsion. 
“Tt is said that the abolition of compulsory church-rates would be 
destructive to the Established Church. I repudiate that argument. I 
think it is unfair to the Church of England to put its maintenance upon 
such a ground. I am convinced that the Church rests upon the affection 
and respect of the people, and that if it is ever to fall it will be not by the 
abolition of church-rates, but by the faults of its own ministers and 
members. I see no such faults at the present moment; the contrary, in- 
deed, is manifested in the conduct of the clergy of the Established Church, 
and I am persuaded that the exemplary ——- of its ministers and of 
those who belong to its communion will tend year after year to rivet still 
more strongly the attachment which now exists among the great majority of 
the people. So far, therefore, from agreeing with those who think that 
church-rates are necessary and should be maintained for the support of the 
Established Church, I believe that the abolition of an impost which is dis- 
liked not only by Dissenters, but in many cases also by members of the 
Church itself, would tend to strengthen and extend the established religion 
of the country.”” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Disxarit commented on changes of opinion, and on the changes 
of Lord Palmerston. Had he come forward in a manner becoming the 
difficulties of the situation? had he given advice worthy of the position 
he occupied? His speech implied that he favoured the voluntary 
system. He spoke of district churches, but they existed when he made 
his speeches against church-rates. Who had impressed Parliament with 
the conviction that the abolition of church-rates is revolutionary more 
than Lord John Russell >?) Mr. Disraeli did not reflect the manful cours¢ 
of Sir John Trelawny. 

** He thinks that church-rates ought to be abolished; he does not think 
that a substitute ought to be supplied. But Ministers are not of that opi- 
nion. I do not refer merely to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, with whose 
extravagant notions I never could agree, because I could never think that 
church-rates were in the English constitution what the noble lord has morc 
than once represented them to be, but some of his colleagues have today, in 
their more temperate and tempered view of the question, acknowledged that 
if the proposed charge took place, a substitute ought to be furnished. What 
I say, then, is that if such is their opinion they are bound to supply that 
substitute, or, at all events, not to support any measure which is recom- 
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mended to the House without proposing a remedy which they think so de- 
sirable.’’ Admitting the present case of things to be unsatisfactory, de- 
clining to discuss the merits of the bill, he declared that Ministers ought to 
make an attempt to settle the question and not leave it to the Committee. 
‘“*T am quite certain that no Ministry is justified in voting for the abolition 
of church-rates, while at the same time it acknowledges that a substitute 
ought to be supplied, and shrinks from the responsibility of affording the 
remedy which the country has a right to demand.”’  (Cheers.) 

Lord Joun Russevt reminded Mr. Disraeli that when he tried to pre- 
vent the abolition of church-rates, the Conservative leader gave him no 
assistance, but was silent. But now, when public opinion is in favour 
of abolition, he makes a speech of despair. Lord John contended that 
there was no injustice in church-rates, and that his previous arguments 
had been directed against those who say there is. The party now be- 
coming more popular, say that these rates may be abolished to the ad- 
vantage of the Church. That was the view of the Conservative candi- 
date for the West Riding. Then there is a majority in the House fa- 
vourable to their abolition. The compromises proposed would have 
drawn a line of separation between Churchmen and Dissenters, and 
would have degraded the Church into the position of a powerful sect. 
If church-rates were abolished, voluntary contributions have so increased 
that the churches would be maintained. 

“* Neither my noble friend nor myself say that the exaction of chureh- 
rates is unjust and intolerable, but we do say, looking at the state of public 
opinion, that it will be better and safer for the Church to rely upon the 
voluntary offerings of the people than to continue a compulsory rate which 
is disliked by almost all classes of the community.” (Cheers.) 

The House then divided. The numbers were—for the second reading, 
263; against it, 193; majority, 70. 

The bill was then read a second time. 

Roman Carnonic Revier. 

The House of Commons sat to a late hour on Tuesday night to debate 
the second reading of Sir William Somerville’s bill enabling a Roman 
Catholic to become Lord Chancellor of Ircland. The motion provol 
formidable opposition. Mr. Newprcarr led the way, and on his sid 
came Mr. Wurrrstpr, Mr. Wacrour, and Mr. Disrarui. Their argu- 
ment against the measure was that Sir Robert P’ecl in 1829 deliberately 
excluded Roman Catholics from this office, because the Lord Chancellor 











is the representative of the Crown, because he exercises ecclesiastical | 


patronage, because he may exercise functions as a judge in matters of 
ecclesiastical discipline, may become patron of livings appertaining to 
lunatics and others, may become Regent of the kingdom ; because he is 
the adviser of the Lord-Lieutenant, and because it is unwise to disturb 
the great settlement of 1829. Mr. Wurresipe said the measure was 
the most indecent proposition ever submitted to Parliament, because it 
proposed that a Roman Catholic should decide questions touching 
the doctrine of the Church of England. 

On the other side were Mr. Cannwett, Mr. Grapsronr, Lord Pat- 
MERSTON, and Sir Grorce Lewis. 


They showed that the Lord Chan- | 


cellor of Ireland has no ecclesiastical patronage except the right of ap- | 


pointing, in conjunction with five other persons, to two livings; that his 
functions in matters of ecclesiastical discipline are merely ministerial ; 
that none but a Protestant can be a member of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission; and that a Roman Catholic cannot become Regent. The Re- 
lief Act established the rule that Roman Catholics might fill purely 
civil offices. Its principle was the equality of civil and religious privi- 
leges. Exception was made in the case of the Lord Chancellor of Tre- 
land, because it was crroncously thought that he exercised ecclesiastical 
functions and enjoyed ecclesiastical patronage. ‘That is not so. 

* Will any man contend,” said Mr. Gladstone, “that the office of Lord 
Chancellor in its main scope and purpose is anything but a civil office? If 
he has other functions, which take up one-sixth of his time, is it for those 
functions that the office exists? It is not, in substance, a legal and judi- 
cial, but strictly secular duty that he is called upon to discharge? And if 
there are these rags and shreds which the right honourable gentleman de- 
scribes, does not the Lord Chancellor go on year after year discharging legal 
functions, and does any one dream of those phantoms of an appeal upon 
questions of ecclesiastical discipline which disturb the mind of Mr. White- 
Bl 





In the course of the debate Mr. Gladstone congratulated Mr. White- 
side on his appearance as the defender, almost the disciple of Sir Robert 
Peel; and Lord Patmersron said—* I certainly must condole with 
honourable gentlemen opposite upon the abrupt dissolution of what, with- 
out disrespect, I may call the holy alliance which not long ago existed 
among them.”” (“ Hear, hear !”” and laughter.) 

Mr. Disraert did not take such decisive ground of opposition as his 
late colleagues, but contended that the bill ought to be referred to a Se- 
lect Committee in order that the House might know clearly what are the 
functions of ihe Irish Lord Chancellor, ° 

To this Sir Groncr: Lewis, on the part of the Government, was will- 
ing to agree if the Opposition would permit the bill to be read a second 
time. They were not willing. On the contrary, Sir WiuuiamM Mrirs 
moved the adjournment of the debate; a motion negatived by 210 to 
142. The motion was renewed and again negatived, this time without a 
division. But it was now nearly two o'clock, and Lord Patmerston 
agreed to adjourn the debate. 

Cuancery Rerorm. 

Lord Lynpuvrst moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
mode of taking evidence in Chancery; and in doing so described what 
the mode ought to be and what it is. The machinery for ascertaining 
facts ought to be calculated to elicit truth, chiefly, and at a convenicnt 
time. This is done in the courts of common law; but it is not done in 
the Court of Chancery. All attempts to remedy the defects of that court 
in this respect have failed, because they were not sufficiently comprehen- 
sive. They were attempts to patch up the old and expensive system 
founded on the civil law. The examination of witnesses is by affidavit 
—the worst mode that could be established. These affidavits are framed 
by the solicitors. They go to a willing witness, and put leading ques- 
tions intended to draw out only what is favourable to their clients. ‘Then 
comes the process of “cooking the affidavit.” It is drawn in an artifi- 
cial form, and every word to the disadvantage of the client is avoided. 
Next it is taken to a counsel to be “settled,” that is touched up by a 
more experienced and dexteroushand. This process is encouraged by the 
court, which allows costs for settling the affidavit. Then the party at- 
tends, not before a judge but an offieer who swears the affidavit. 

“It is read over to him, and it is altered according to the cireumstances. 








| 


The witness is careless or attentive, according to circumstances, while the 
affidavit is being read, and after it is read he signs it. Now what is the 
oath? ‘Is that your signature?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Is the affidavit true?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
Is it satisfactory that an oath should be administered in that form? What 
is the form of oath upon the examination of witnesses? ‘ The evidence that 
you shall give shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.’ But in the case of an affidavit the ouly question is, ‘ Are the con- 
tents of the oath true?’ Without any great stretch of conscience the party 
swears that the contents are true, although the affidavit does not contain 
the whole Now, this is the objection which I have to make to evi- 
dence by atlidavit.”” He should be told that the remedy is cross-examina- 
tion, ** But first let me mention the fact that if L call a witness in a com- 
mon law court I pay for that witness. If he is cross-examined by the 
adverse party I pay for the cross-examination. If the cross-examination 
should extend for a week 1 pay for the cross-examination because it is my 
witness. What is the case in the Court of Chancery? If a witness make 
an aflidavit and the other parties wish to cross-examine, they have to find 
the witness, bring him before the court, and attend the crosseexamination. 
At whose expense? The whole is at the expense of the cross-examiner. 

t is not at the expense of the party whose witness he is, and this tends to 
prevent the exercise of the power to cross-examine, That is only a part of 
the evil. If lam an unhappy party in a Chancery suit and want to exer- 
cise the power, L have to go to the examiner and say, ‘1 want to cross- 
examine such a witness.’ ‘The examiner says, ‘1 must look at my book and 
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truth. 





see which is the tirst open day,’ and having looked, he says, * My first open 
day is two months hence.’ ’ ~ Lf the witness attends, and sometimes he does 
not, it frequently happens that the counsel is not ready; and when at last 
the examination takes place, the examiner has no power to check rambling 
and irrelevant et umination. Their Lordships might thence judge of 
the expense of the proceeding. The eifect of the cross-examination is not 
like that of a common laweourt. * Tam told by authority which I consider 
unimpeachable that it not unfrequently happens that counsel employ 
hort-hand writers to take down the evidence, not to lay before the Court, 
but for their own dance, and that evidenee, so taken, not unfrequently 


iti wticulars from the evidence taken by the examiner, 
But the main objection is that the Court has no means of judging of the 

s, his hesitation, his tlinching with the question, and 
reumstances which tend to betray a witness who is not 
h. Can your Lordships be surprised, after what I have 
8 iggerated anything—that parties are not willing 
t | -examination, considering it almost use- 
less, very expensive, and very dilatory? There is another branch of the 
( 
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‘ourt of Chancery to which I wish to refer—viz., with regard to inter- 
cutory motions. Questions of the utmost interest are decided by the Court 
ou interlocutory motions. ow does the Court proceed? Entirely by afti- 
davit. ‘The party who makes the motion files an affidavit. The other party 
answers. Then there is an affidavit in reply. Then, perhaps, an affidavit 
in rejoinder, in rebutter, or surrebutter. There is no rule fixing the number 
of atlidavits, and I am told that sometimes they are so numerous counsel 
have not time to read them through, but have to guess at the facts. The 
parties may be examined and cross-examined before the Court, as in the 
courts of common law, if the Court thinks proper; but it is the exception. 
It is not liked in the Court of Chancery. The practitioners of that Court 
are men of extraordinary talent, but they are not accustomed to the examina- 
tion of witnesses; they are not handy at it. They put in a common law 
barrister to assist, but I am told that while these examinations go on the 
state of the court is anything but edifying.” 

The experiment of 1854 was “ tentative’? and it has failed. He would 
surest no remedy until he knew the extent of the evil. He proposed an 
ct Committee, but it was not for him to determine whether 














inquiry by aS 
the ing tiry should be by Committee or Commission. 

The prop sed inquiry was favourably received by the House Th 
Loup Cuancei.on said the Court of Chancery had been marvellously 





improved, but agreed that the mode of taking evidence is imperfect. The 
inquiry should be by commission, Lord Cranworrn con urred in the 
motion. Lord Cueimsronp was of opinion that no inquiry is needed. 
Ile thought the remedy obvious. In disputed cases parties should be 
examined in open court. Lord Brovenam did not think the remedy ob- 
vious, Ie was of opinion that the inquiry should be by commission, 

The motion was altered in accordance with the suggestion of the Lord 
Chancellor, and took the form of an address to the Crown praying for the 
appointment of a commission, 

Civu. Servicr Examrnatrons, 

Mr, Barium Cocunanr moved a resolution for an address to her Mae 
jesty praying that she would “ instruct the Civil Service Examiners that 
all persons who entered any service or profession prior to the 21st day of 
May, 1855, to which service or profession the present system of examina- 
tions is applicable, shall be considered eligible for promotion without 
being subjected to any examination.” 

He described several instances where temporary clerks had been rejected, 
not because they were inefticient, but because they did not obtain a sutiicient 
number of marks. These were eases of great hardship. He was not hos- 
tile to the system of examination: on the contrary, he thought it an ad- 
vantage; but he contended that questions were put scarcely fair to the 
candidates. He read to the Ilouse some of the questions puf to pers vho 
were applying for admission to the Irish police foree—‘ Explain fully the 
meaning of the following geographical terms—‘ Peninsula,’ * promontory,” 
‘estuary,’ ‘delta,’ * plateau,’ * watershed,’ and give three instan f each, 

A laugh.) Weseribe the position of the following places—St. Helena, St. 
Albans, Corfu, Toronto, Salisbury, Copenhagen, Agra, Vienna, Inverary, 
Sigapore, Stirling, Cairo, Nillala, Meerut, Hastings, Owhyhee. (Leughter.) 
Write a geographical description of any one country of Ancient Europe, 
stating its boundaries, physical features, products, manufactures, divisions, 
and principal towns.” (Renewed laughter.) 

In like manner he gave specimens of equally wonderful questions put 
to unpaid attachés, lads of seventeen or eighteen, Although he thought 
some examination necessary, he seemed to be of opinion that the present 
system has not been so useful as we had been led to expect. 

” Mr. Grapsronr remarked that a large portion of the speech—that 1 
had nothing to do with the motion. If our 
tested by questions ingeniously picked 
ht lead ‘to the inference that those who 
Mr. Cochrane had exag- 
If the system i 








lating to the questions 
University examinations wet 
out and taken separately, it mig 
put them were guilty of want of judgment. 
gerated ideas of the hardships incurred by individuals. 
imperfect, it is worth considering whether this does not arise fi mm th 
hesitating manner in which the principles have been applied. It is in a 
stage of transition and docs not rest on pure competition. The grounds 
set forth by Mr. Cochrane, whose speech tended to discredit the system 
rather than the abuse of it, do not warrant interference. Her M ty 
could hardly instruct the examiners to disobey her Secretary of Stat 
Mr. Gladstone showed that the complaints respecting the hardships 
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to unpaid attachés are untenable; and contended that temporary clerks 
have not the same rights as members of the permanent service. The 
temporary clerk is employed from time to time; the engagement with 
him is amply fulfilled, and he has no right to pass the threshold of the 
State without submitting to a test of his competency. 

After some desultory remarks from several Members, Lord Patmerr- 
sTON defended the present system, showed that the redundant questions 
were used to test the differences in cultivation between several young 
men tolerably equal in matters essential. Candidates are not rejected 
because they cannot answer these questions, but because, besides being 
unable to answer them, they were more or less deficient in the essentials. 
He highly praised the competitive system, which has given a stimulus to 
education all over the country. 

“‘ With regard to this particular motion, I trust the honourable Member 
will not think it necessary to press it, because it is quite clear that those 
young men who have taken temporary clerkships knew very well when 
they took them that they were temporary, and they have no right or just 
claim to be transferred to the permanent establishment without going 
through the process of examination which is established for all other tem- 
porary clerks. An unpaid attaché is perfectly aware that his future promo- 
tion in his profession depends upon his conduct in that position, and I can- 
not see that there is any hardship in requiring him to go through the same 
examination as other attachés.”’ 

Motion withdrawn. 

’ Navan Arrarrs, 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply on Monday, the 
recent grant of a bounty to seamen already in the fleet was partially 
discussed. Sir Joun Pakrycron condemned this policy as contrary to 
prescription and precedent. It will give rise to complaints of unfairness 
and dissatisfaction. He was told that it was generous, but gencrosity 
must not be carried to an extent inconsistent with public policy. The 
Government had stated no reasons for the change. The Srrakenr in- 
terrupted Sir John, who, he said, was replying to a speech made in com- 
mittee. Lord Crarence Pacer said it was evident Sir John knew the 
reasons on which the Government had acted, for he had replied to them. 
At the proper time—when the estimate is on the table—Lord Clarence 
will be ready to discuss the question. 

After Mr. Williams had complained of the amount of the Navy Esti- 
mates, and of the practice of flogging, Sir Cuanrtes Narier recurred to 
the question of the bounty, and lauded the receut act of the Govern- 
ment. But he expressed his astonishment and regret that the men had 
not entered in greater numbers. He dilated on the importance of 
manning our fleet. Russia has ships ready at Cronstadt ; there was an 
armistice in Italy ; the French love war; no one can tell what may hap- 


n. ‘The French force is now equal, in some respects superior, to ours. 
ngland ought to be equal to all other maritime nations. Mr. Linpsay 
thought these remarks were calculated to alarm the country. Though 


it is difficult to man our ships in ordinary times, if it were a question of 
invasion all the men in our merchant service would come forward. 

Later, when the House went into Committee of Supply, Sir Cuarrs 
renewed the subject, and thus called up Admiral Wancorr, who cor- 
roborated the views of Mr. Lindsay. Then ensued this amusing con- 
versation— 

Sir C. Narrer—“ Good God, Sir! Does the gallant Admiral suppose that 
these 160,000 men are in the Thames, or at Bristol or Liverpool? They 
are scattered all over the world.” 

Admiral WaLcorr—* But you could get 50,000,"’ 

Sir C. Narien—“If there were a certainty of invasion tomorrow, could he 
get 20,000 :" 

Admiral Watcorr—T would lay my life I could.” (Laughter) 

Sir C. Narvrer—“ The merchant service is not so well manned as is sup- 
posed. ‘There are foreigners in it and men not fit for a man-of-war. Does 
the gallant Admiral mean to tell me that the moment a man is put on board 
a ship he would be fit to fight >” 

‘Admiral Waxrcorr—* Yes, he would.” 

Sir C. Narrer—“TI fought an action not long ago, and half the crews 
were undisciplined men, and I saw that those men did not do their duty. I 
tell the gallant Admiral that if he wants men and sailors to fight and de- 
fend these ships, they must be regularly disciplined and well-trained. All 
the gallantry and courage and determination to tight to their very stumps 
will not enable undisciplined men to meet disciplined men, any more than 
an undisciplined army can meet a disciplined army.” 

Admiral Watcorr—* I do not want them all efficient ; I ealeulate there 
would be 30,000 men versed in gunnery, and I should only want men to 
work the guns and use the ropes of the ship.” 

Sir Cuantes Narrer returned to the charge. 

He hoped the Admiralty, in case of another war, would not man the 
navy as they manned his fleet, with all the tinkers, tailors, butcher boys, 
and cabmen they could pick up out of the streets of London. (4 laughs 
He was accused of alarming the country. He admitted that he wanted to 
alarm the country. Let the Admiralty give their Admirals men to com- 
mand, and not men they were ashamed of. 

The Committee agreed to several votes, items in the naval estimates, 
and Members kept up a conversation on anchors, gunboats, machinery, 
timber, «nd dockyard labour. 

Before the Committee reported progress, Sir Cuantes Naprrer referred 
toa plan, drawn up by Sir John Pakington, for disposing of old naval 
officers. Sir Joun Paxineron said the plan had not been shown to any 
one except in confidence ; and he protested that Sir Charles had no right 
to pretend to give a description of what he had no right to know any- 
thing. Sir Cuanves saidit was not communicated in confidence. It 
had been shown to all the admirals in London and a petition to the 
Queen against it had been signed. Sir Joun repeated his opinion that 
the mention of it was most irregular. Mr. Linpsay said he had seen the 
plan; the paper was marked contidential; and he should never have 
thought of naming it in the House. Sir Cuantes again rose, but cries 
of ** Order!” put him down. 

The question of the policy of the bounty was revived in Committee of 
Supply on Thursday, when the vote of 100,000/, for the payment of 
gratuities to seamen now serving in the fleet was moved. Mr. Lrxpsay 
strongly objected to the original offer of a bounty, and the grant of 
gratuities, as inimical to the shipping interest, and not likely to serve 
the purpose of the Government. Lord Craxence Pacer and Sir James 
Graiam spoke out very freely against the policy of offering bounty in 
time of peace, but these two, together with Sir Cuantrs Narrer, re- 
garded the grant of gratuities to men already serving as the inevitable 
consequence of the bad precedent of offering bounty to raise new hands. 

It was only just to the seamen. On the other hand, Sir Joun Paxte- 





ton defended the act of his cabinet in offering a bounty, and vehemently 
assailed the new gratuities. 

After a skirmish between Sir James Graham and Sir Charles Napier 
on the old theme of the manning of the Baltic fleet, the vote was 
agreed to. 

There was also a long discussion on the half-pay and retirement list, 
and a plan of retirement framed by Sir John Pakington, but never pub- 
lished, which seemed to give rise to general opposition. 

Munirary Arrarrs, 

Three military discussions have taken ~~. this week; one on the 
strength of our home force; one on the Indian army ; and one on the 
army estimates. 

Colonel Dickson, referring to a letter in the leading journal, ques- 
tioning some statements made by Gencral Peel, described the letter as a 
tissue of unmitigated nonsense, and thought that the military authorities 
ought to discover the writer who styled himself a commanding officer, 
General Prex treats anonymous letters with the greatest contempt. He 
had said there were, including the embodied militia, 110,000 troops in 
the United Kingdom. 

He held in his hand the last return made to him before he left office, 
dated Ist. of June 1859, and in that return he found that the army at home 
consisted of—Cavalry, 11,698; Foot Guards, 6184; Infantry, 50,032; 
Horse Artillery, 1749; Foot ditto, 12,669; Engineers, 1854; Military 
Train, 1861; Medical Staff, 375; total regular forces, 86,422. Embodied 
Militia, 23,218. Total, 109,640. This officer, who described himself as 
commanding a regiment, said the artillery was almost in a disgraceful con- 
dition. Now, it appeared from the return to which he had referred that 
there were about 14,500 Royal Artillery, and besides these there were 5000 
militia artillery, and he had the authority of the Commander-in-chief for 
saying that the artillery force was in a most efficient state. About 180 
guns could be turned out tomorrow, if it were necessary, and there were 110 
guns in store; and he repeated what he had said on a former evening, that 
at no time had the artillery of this country been in a more effective condi- 
tion. (Cheers ) 

The accuracy of this statement having been questioned in the journals, 
General Per1, on Thursday, explained that he had been misunderstood, 
as his figures include the recruits for India, while the criticisms exclude 
them. He does not include the marines. His figures, he said, and in 
this he was subsequently confirmed by Mr. Sidney Herbert, are literally 
exact. Colonel Percy Herrert, however, pointed out that statements 
of gross totals lead to misapprehension, because they always include large 
numbers not available for active service. 

The discussion on the Indian army was raised by Mr, Henry Barium 
on the motion for going into Committee of Supply. The purport of his 
remarks was that $0,000 Europeans in India, the number suggested by 
the, Commissioners, would not only overburden the Revenue, but constitute 
a drain on our resources. Our army, he said, is merely efficient upon 
paper. It is not right to count the militia, which should be the reserve 
as eflectives. 

A very desultory conversation ensued, in which Sir Cuartes Woop 
and Lord Sraniey both said that the time had not arrived for discussing 
the organization of the Indian army. 

Mr. Sipney Hreruerr made a compact explanation in moving the 
army estimates. Our force, small as it is, has of late been admirably 
administered. We have got what we never had before, 180 guns in ser- 
vice, and 110 in reserve. Aldershott, which once caused so much dis- 
satisfaction, now contributes greatly to the improvement of the army. 

“Within the last few days I have read a report from the general com- 
manding at that camp as to how the troops have been engaged during a 
certain period. He says that the drill is good, that the second battalions 
have made remarkable progress, and that the embodied militia is in a state 
of efficiency which has astonished military men. It used to be said that 
at this‘camp nothing was done which would enable the soldiers really and 
_ ally to learn camp life. I believe that that defect has been supplied. 
earthworks are now thrown up by untrained military labour—a very wise 
arrangement—and the enginecrs are making fascines, and instructing others 
in their manufacture. The general says that brigades of infantry and 
artillery have been sent out to encamp at a distance of fifteen miles off, and 
that under the hot sun which we have experienced during the last month 
these marches have been effected without a single man falling out ; that the 
men show the greatest aptitude in encamping, erecting temporary ovens, 
and so on; and that there is a marked improvement in the facility with 
which these operations are conducted. The commissariat corps has been 
practised in the field. It accompanies the troops and purchases animals, 
slaughterhouses are established under the management of the troops, and all 
the operations for victualling the force are conducted as they would be in war. 
Lastly, I may mention that crime has greatly diminished at Aldershott. 
During the last few months there has been a marked diminution in the 
number of deserters from the army. Itis also stated that the health of 
the troops at Aldershott is something unequalled in the annals of the 
British or any other army. The sum required to keep up the embodied 
militia is 410,000/. ; for gun factories, 4842/7. ‘‘ The vote for the Royal 
carriage department includes ten new batteries of 18-pounders, to be em- 
ployed as a moveable force along the coast. This was recommended by a 
committee which sat to inquire into the national defences. Perhaps the 
House would like to know what are the probabilities with regard to the 
delivery of the guns in course of manufacture by Sir William Armstrong. 
If the new buildings and machinery should be completed by the Ist of 
October, then I believe we may expect to have the delivery of 100 guns by 
the end of the year, and I hope we shall have something like 200 more in 
the course of the next financial year. After that the delivery will continue 
atarate which will soon enable us to have both on board ship and for our 
land defences, a very great number of these formidable instruments of war.’’ 
The vote for miscellaneous steres is 225,000/.; for fortifications, 123,500/. 
‘* We only propose to expend a larger amount this year to hasten on these 
works of defence. It is clear that if they are to be executed at all, they 
should be executed as speedily as possible. I take it that if England were 
attacked, an unfinished fortification would be a much worse thing for us 
than none at all, because it would be incapable of defence in itself, while if 
taken by an enemy it might, perhaps, be easily turned against us.” At 
Devonport, Alderney, and Portsmouth, works are going on. ‘* At Portland 
there is a necessity for carrying out works which have not yet stood upon 
the estimates at all. Portland is one of the finest harbours in the world, 
and is at present utterly defenceless. Ifan enemy were to take possession 
of the island of Portland, he would have facilities for establishing himself 
on that height, from which it would be extremely difficult to dislodge him.” 

Mr. Herbert entered minutely into details of a very varied character ; 
his speech was followed by a debate equally varied; and at its close he 
gave further explanations and said— 

It may be true that our systemits faulty; but if it is faulty, he is ready 
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to learn, and, having learnt, he should be ready to act. (Cheers.) He ad- 
ised the committee to lose no time in getting the best information they 

could from the most competent witnesses to enable them to come to a prac- 
tical conclusion as to the best organization of the War Department. He had 
recently served on a commission which had visited many of the barrack es- 
tablishments in England and Ireland, and he might say he was almost 
appalled at the amount of work to be done in order to place them on a satis- 
factory footing. They were not only deserving but having the most earnest 
attention of the Government, and he hoped he might count upon the sup- 
port and assistance of the House in carrying the work forward to completion. 

The vote for the embodied militia, and other yotes having been agreed 
to, the House resumed. 

Voicnterr Corrs 

In reply to a question from Lord Vivian, the Earl of Rirow stated 
that the Government are desirous of preventing the volunteers from 
clashing with the militia. For that reason they declined to give the 
volunteers pecuniary assistance; but sergeants of the disembodied 
militia will be allowed to instruct volunteers, provided they pay them 1s, 
a day and find them a billet. The Government desire to leave to the 
volunteers as much as possible the management of their own affairs. He 
could not agree to pay the volunteer artillery, but they will receive in- 
struction and ammunition gratuitously. The Government has agreed to 
permit the formation of battalions of volunteers as well as companies. 
The Enfield rifle will be issued to the mi-.itia according to the state of the 
public stores. 

Complaints were made by Lord Vivian that some militia regiments 
have never fired once, and by the Earl of Matmesnuny that no ammu- 
nition is furnished to the militia artillery for months together. 


Tue Rep Sea Terrerarn, 

On the motion that the Lords’ amendments to the Red Sea Telegraph 
Bill (No. 2) be considered, Sir James Grauam moved the postponement 
of the order to give time for the Committee on Contracts to report upon 
the subject. The bill was introduced last session as a private bill. No 
attention was paid to it, the House passed the measure, and it went to 
the Lords. The late Government were prevented from hastily passing it, 
and it was taken up again this session, when, just as it was about to pass, 
Lord Stanley of Alderley insisted that the whole agreement between 
the company and the Government should be inserted in the bill. That 
was the amendment they had to consider. The bill contains objection- 
able clauses. It guarantees the company 44 per cent on its capital 
(800,000/.) for fifty years. The Government was nominated ex officio 
directors ; one of them, a friend of his own, is a first class clerk in the 
Treasury. But these ex officio directors are not restrained by the bill 
from becoming shareholders, and are thus exposed to temptation. Ie 
thought inquiry needed. 

Mr. Exticr seconded the amendment. The Treasury give sanction to 
bills of this kind without the House having before them the grounds on 
which they do so, a proceeding contrary to what used to be the practice 
of the Treasury. 

Mr. Grecson showed that the capital had been subscribed on the faith 
of the contract with the Treasury; that the value of the shares rose and 
fell with the progress of legislation, and that as the House had assented 
to the bill in March he hoped the amendment would be withdrawn. Sir 
Henry Wii.ovenny said the House ought not to learn its financial obli- 
gations from Lords’ amendments. It March last the House adopted a 
resolution, but was not informed that an actual agreement was in exist- 
ence. Mr. Henry Batiure and Mr, Lanovener® supported the amend- 
ment. Sir Srarrorp Norrucorr contended that the bill had passed 
through the “ usual course ”; and justified the contract on the ground 
that the line is important, that the guarantee wes required to float the 
line, and that the contract was a good, proper, and economical arrange- 
ment. Mr. Krxnarrp said there was nothing irregular in the way th 
bill passed its stages. The directors, who have acted on the faith of the 
contract, are not able to complete the linc, to borrow or make a call 
until the bill has passed. Mr, Cxawronrp supported this view. Lord 
Duncan thought the question was whether they were to sanction a sys- 
tem of giving away the public money by private bills. 

Mr. GLApsTonr was of opinion that the Government was pledged to 
the bill as it stood, and that it is too late to question its merits. Ile 
found a written agreement, and had no choice except to give his support 
to the bill. Such was the position of the Government; it was for the 
House to consider where its jurisdiction begins. He did not understand 
that Sir James Graham raised any question on the merits of the measure, 
but that the ‘question might be referred to the Contract Committee in 
order that the House might exactly learn what they were asked to do, 











It was merely a demand for time with a view to consideration. He | 


further pointed out that the first resolutions of the House on these mat- 
ters are commonly if not universally regarded as a warrant to the parties 
in proceeding with their arrangements. 

{r, Disnarxi contended that the late Government was influenced by 
motives of public policy. It is a disgrace to the country that in such an 
age of science and progress as the present, we should not possess means 
of telegraphic communication with India. After long deliberation the 
late Government arrived at the conclusion that the scheme under con- 
sideration is the only one that will secure that telegraphic communica- 
tion. He held that if the Parliament determines to continue the labours 
of its predecessors with regard to this class of legislation, they ought to 
adopt the resolutions of their predecessors, and not say that matters they 
take up come before them for the first time. He did not, however, ob- 
ject to the motion. 

Mr. Bovverte could not sce the use of any postponement, since the 
matter has gone so far that the House is pledged to the agreement. The 
bargain may or may not be improvident, but advantage should not be 
taken of a technicality to get rid of it. 

The Speaker said that there was nothing informal in the Lords’ 
amendments. He informed the House that in the bill as originally 
printed the guarantee clauses were not printed in italics, and that he had 
caused them to be so printed, thereby inviting special attention. 

On a division, the amendment was negatived by 177 to 130, and the 
Lords’ amendments were agreed to. 

Inisu Enpowep Scuoors. 

The Earl of Corx called attention to the Endowed Schools of Ireland. 
There are 2300 and they have considerable funds. The Queen’s Col- 
leges receive 70007. a year from the Consolidated Fund, but though the 
professors are able and the education good there are only 1686 students. 


One cause of the small number is that there are few intermediate schools. 
He urged the Government to step in and render more available for educa- 
tion the vast resources which the Endowed School Commissioners have 
proved to exist. 

The Earl of Doxoveuworr pointed out the differences of opinion 
among the Commissioners, and said that unless the question, to whom 
do the endowments belong, is decided, no scheme can be satisfactory. 

Earl Graxvitie admitted the importance and dwelt on the difficul- 
ties of a subject which the Government have under consideration. 


Merropouitan Iwprovements. Mr, Kixnamp expressed a hope that, 
now Berkeley House has been removed, a carriage way will be made 
from Charing Cross through Spring Gardens into St. James’s Park. He 
complained of the absence of efforts to improve the metropolis. Lord 
Duncan said that the property belongs to the Crown. If property be- 
longing to the Crown is taken for improvements, it should be paid for 
just as if it belonged to an individual. Mr. Kinnaird said nothing about 
compensation. If the Board of Works would give up their idea of a 
palace in Spring Gardens, hand the money to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and return to Soho, they would save 20,000/., and the improye- 
ment might be made. Lord Joun Manners, Mr. Sianey, Mr. Frrz- 
roy, and others, objected that what was described as an improvement 
would only benefit a few, and would destroy a quict nook, now the fa- 
vourite resort of poor children. The funds of the country ought not to 
be applied to metropolitan improvements, which will only benefit a few, 

Tur Conrract Comuirree. When Mr. GLapstonr moved the nomi- 
nation of the Committee on Contracts, Mr. Rorrnuck made a remarkable 
speech. He did not object to inquiry, but in this case inquiry would make 
the House of Commons usurp the executive functions by calling in question 
the validity of the acts of the late Government. There has been a vast 
outbreak of what we may term ‘virtue’’ on the Treasury bench, where it 
had been suddenly discovered that this inquiry is necessary to public mo- 
rality. This inquiry would damage constitutional Government and 
jeopardize a contract. The motion having been agreed to, Mr, GLADSTONE 
said it must be taken for granted that the committee would act with the 
strictest regard for the public faith. 

Then ensued a long debate, in which,the Irish Members insisted that in- 
justice was done to Lreland, because they said only ‘‘ one" Irishman was on 
the list. [Lord Naas is not considered an Lrishman.] Several names were 
agreed to, but when the name of Mr. Baxter was proposed, Mr. MaGuIRE 


| moved that Mr. Hennessey should be-substituted for Mr. Baxter. [It 


seemed to be the opinion of the Irish Members that hostility to Galway was 
at the bottom of the demand for inguiry.] Mr. Brienr thought a Com- 
mittee, nineteen strong, too cumbersome. Few of its proposed Members 
were free from official trammels. He desired no more officials than were 
necessary to elucidate the system, and as few as possible connected with 
local interests. ‘There are plenty of independent Members whose report 
would carry more weight than that of a Committee composed like the pre- 
sent. 

On a division, Mr. Baxter’s name was retained by 135 to 34, But further 
debate ensued on the proposal of the names of Mr. Wilson and Mr, Laing, 
officials connected with the present Government intended to balance ex- 
officials connected with the late Government. Mr. Disragui advocated 
more Irish Members. Mr, GLapsronr said the origin of the difficulty was 
in the large representation of the late Government. At length the Com- 
mittee was nominated, as follows—Mr. Cobden, Sir Francis Baring, Sir 
Stafford Northeote, Lord John Manners, Mr. Corry, Sir Henry W illoughby, 
Mr. Seoletield, Mr. Dunlop, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Leicester Vernon, Captain 
Gladstone, Lord Naas, Mr. Hubbard, Mr, Hope, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Laing, 








Mr. Henry Herbert, Mr. Crawford, and Mr. Bazley, 

Grerve’s Disaniiiries Removat Biti, This was a private bill to 
enable a clergyman ordained by a Scotch bishop to hold a benefice in 
England. When it came on for the second reading it was objected that it 
would be unwise to make exceptions to the law of the land for the benefit 


of individuals ; and Mr. Srrevanrr moved that the bill should be reada 
cond time that day three months. On the other side it was argued that 
what a convert from Roman Catholicism could do without eoming to the 
House should not be denied to a Protestant, and it was alleged by Mr. 
Roebuck that the real ground of opposition was that Mr, Greive 1s too 
much like «a Roman Catholic priest. The opposition prevailed, and the 
bill was thrown out by 252 to 84, 

Arratks or Honckonc. Mr, Enwrx Jamrs moved for several papers 
relating to recent trials of Hongkong with which Mr. Chisholm Anstey was 












connected, and in consequence of which he was dismissed from the post 
of Attorney-General. He asked for them as a matter of justice to an 
individual. Mr. Curcnrestrr Fortrrscvr declined to produce all the 
papers, bat promised to lay on the table such could be produced, 
Motion withdrawn. 


Enpowep Scnoors. After much debate, and complaints that Irish 
members were not included in the list proposed, the foliowing members 
were appointed a Select Committee on Mr, Dillwyn’s Endowed Schools 
Bill. Mr. Dillwyn, the Attorney-General, Lord Stanley, Sir James 
Graham, Mr. Lowe, Sir Hugh Cairns, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Puller, 
Sir Erskine Perry, Mr. Adderley, Lord Robert Cecil, Sir John Pakington, 
Mr. Henry Austin Bruce, Mr. George William Hope, and Mr. Baines ; 


| five to be the quorum. 


Htpson’s Bay Company. In answer to a statement from the Earl of 
Carnarvon, the Duke of Newcast.e said that the Government do not 
intend to renew the licence whereby the Company have an exclusive right 
to trade over certain vast territories not included in their charter. Some 
legislation will be necessary to regulate trade and the relations between the 
white men and Indians. 

Dents or Poor Law Gvarpians. Mr. Cuarves Giurin moved the 
second reading of the Poor Law Boards (payment ofdebts) Bill. 

Mr. Water observed that portions of this bill were unobjectionable ; 


| but the second clause had a retrospective action, and unless this clause was 


withdrawn he should be obliged to move the rejection of the bill. The ob- 


| ject of this clause was to sect aside a judgment of the Court of Exchequer 


OO ——————————— 


Chamber, and compel ratepayers, who had been assessed prospectively, paid 
their contributions, and inion receipts, by an ex post facto law, to pay 
them over again to cover deficiencies occasioned by the acts of swindlers. 
He moved to defer the second reading for three months. Mr. SoTuEnon 
Estcourt defended the bill. He was of opinion that it was fair and just 
that Boards of Guardians elected by the ratepayers should be enabled to pay 
debts, incurred under those circumstances, by a retrospective rate. ’ 

Mr. HENLEY moved that the debate be adjourned, but after a short dis- 
cussion, the motion was negatived by 64 to 44. The House then divided 
upon the original motion, which was carried by 60 to 43; and the bill was 
read a second time. 
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THE END OF THE WAR IN ITALY. yy we = » a few Ay after oy peer a the banks 
” ae swe ny . act wane | Of the Mincio. ay I come back among you te you the happy news 
The news of an armistice surprised the world at the end of last week, | that Heaven has granted your wishes. An armistice, followed by the pre- 
and the news of peace surprised it more at the beginning of this. We liminaries of peace, assures to the people of Lombardy their independence. 
give the telegrams from the capitals of the late belligerent states as they | According to your desire, so many times expressed, you will henceforth 
arrived. : form, with our ancient States, one single and free family. I will take your 
pee ; The Emperor to the Empress. - destiny under my direction, and hope to find in you that concurrence which 
Valleggio, July 12.—A Treaty of Peace has been signed between the | the chief of a State needs in order to create a new administration. I tell 
Emperor of Austria and myself. The conditions of peace are the following— | you, people of Lombardy, trust to your King. Established on solid and im- 
“An Italian Confederation, under the honorary presidency of the Pope. yorishable bases, he will procure happiness for the new countries which 
The Emperor of Austria gives up his rights over Lombardy to the Emperor | Heaven has intrusted to his government.” 
of the French, who remits them to the King of Sardinia. The Emperor of = ss 
Austria keeps Venetia, but it is to form a part of the Italian Confederation. 
A rows e759 Chr Court, 
* Turin, July 11,.—The official bulletin of today publishes the text of the = » : 
convention of Armistice. Besides the articles pad = known, it is said the | The Queen left Buckingham Palace for Osborne on the 8th of July. 
belligerent armies will keep the positions which they now occupy. The | On her way she stopped at the Pavilion, Aldershot. _Her Majesty was 
railways to Verona, Peschiera, and Mantua may, during the armistice, be | accompanied by the Prince Consort, the Prinee of Wales, the Princess eo 
' 


used to carry provisions to those fortresses. Peschiera and Mantua are being 
provisioned, and the provisioning of the former will be completed in two 
days. ‘The works, offensive and defensive, of Peschiera are to remain in 
their present state. The convention is signed by Generals Vaillant, Mar- 
timprey, della Rocea, Hess, and Mensdorft.”’ 

“ Vuenna, Wednesday, seven morning.—The official preliminaries of peace 
are as follows :— 

** Roth Sovereigns will favour the formation of an Italian Confederation. 
Austria relinquishes Lombardy up to the Mincio line, but retains Venetia, 
with Peschiera, Mantua, and Borgoforte. She joins the Italian Confedera- 
tion, but probably with Venetia alone. The Tuscan and Modenese Sove- 
reigns return to their states. All persons compromised during recent events 

eceive full aninesty.”’ 

This quick piece of work was performed on Tuc sday at Villafranca, 
whither went the Emperor of Austria, accompanied by Generals Hess, 
Griinne, Kellner, Kollenstein, Roming, Schlitter, and several other 
officers of the Staff, to meet the French Emperor. 

It is positively stated, and not denied, that the proposal of pea: 
from the French Emperor, and that it was made not once but repeatedly. 

The Morning Post, in its leading columns, mentions some points not 
stated in the telegrams. : 

‘The Pope is to be the nominal or honorary head of the Confedera 
he is to be recognized in possession of the dignity necessarily attachi 
his office in a country where the Catholic religion prevails, but he i 

] 








> came 


e tion ; 





‘ 
il 


shorn virtually of that temporal supremacy in Italy which he has always 
hitherto aspired to wield. . . . . In order to secure the Confederation by 
the constitution of one master-throne in the North of Italy, a single State, 
with a population of eight millions, is created. That State, too, is just the 


State which is the archetype of the whole future of Italian domestie govern- 












ment. The Emperor of Austria, ceding the kingdom of Lombardy, retains 
that of Venice; or rather, he receives a new kingdom of small éxtent, in 
place of a large kingdom; for he is to hold his ri King of Venctia on 
a title altogether new, The old Austrian title is abc d, and an Italia 

title is constituted in its place. The Austrian Em r is to be King of 
Venetia, solely as an integral member of the Confederation of Italy. He is 
to be no more an Austrian Sovereign in Italy than George IV. or William 
IV. was felt in Hanover to be an English, and not a German, Sovereign. 
There will, no doubt, be a distinct administration, a distinct code of laws, 


and a distinct army. The King of Venetia, though he will also possess th 





Crown of Austria, will assume his rights, as it were, (speaking from an 
Englishman's vocabulary,) on a Parliamentary title. Me will be, he m 
be, essentially an Italian ; he will rule less than three millions of lians ; 
and he will be controlled by a Confederetion ruling not less than twenty- 
- ~4 , 


1 to demand refor 





six millions, Finally, the two Emperors have agreed to us 
at the hands of the Pope. To add to this, a general amnesty is proclaimed. 
We anticipate that there will now be no Congress; the few details remain- 


ing to be arranged are surely unworthy of its assembling.” 

One of the first results of the tr aty was the resignation of Count Ca- 
vour. He was summoned to the camp by his master, and, we may pre- 
sume, informed of the terms of peace; whereupon he resigned his 
and King Victor Emmanuel aceepted the tender of resignation. 


ollice, 


On Tuesday, the French Emperor left the camp for Paris; and on | 





Wednesday, Victor Emmanuel arrived in Milan, where he was greeted 
with eries of * Long live the King!” 

The Emperor Napoleon has issued two proclamations. ‘The first re- 
lates to the armistice— 

saa Valk gyri J ily iv). 

** Soldiers—An armistice was concluded on the Sth instant between the 
belligerent parties, to extend to the 15th of August next. This truce will 
permit you to rest after your glorious labours, and to recover if necessary 
new strength to continue the work which you have so gloriously in- 
augurated by your courage and your devotion. 1 am about 


Paris, and shall leave the provisional command of my army to 
Vaillant ; but as soon as the hour of combat will h 
me again in your midst, to partake of your dangers.” 

The second announces to the army the conclusion of the treat 


Ly 


»return to 
Marshal 
u will see 


ive struck, y 


peace— 
** Soldiers-—The bases of a peace have been agreed on with the Er 
of Austria ; the principal object of the war is attained; Italy wil 
first time become a nation, <A confederation of all the States of It 
the honorary Presidence of the Pope will re-unite in one grot 
of the same family. Venice, it is true, will remain under 





ptuer 
the s 


Austria, but it will be, nevertheless, an Italian province, forming 
the Confederation. 

** The union of Lombardy to Piedmont creates for us on this side of the 
Alps a powerful ally, who will owe to us his independence. The Govern- 
ments that have taken no part in this movement, or are recalled to thgir 
territories, will comprehend the necessity of salutary reforms. A general 
amnesty will remove all traces of civil discord. Italy, henceforth tl 


iw mis- 
tress of her own destinies, can only blame herself if she does not progress 
in order and liberty. 





**You will soon return to France; a grateful ¢ uuntry will receive with 
joy the soldiers who have carried to so high a point the glory of our arms at 
Montebello, Palestro, Turbigo, Magenta, Marignana, and Solferino; who | 
in two months have liberated Piedmont and Lombardy, and have only 


stopped beeause the conflict was assuming a magnitude no longer in porpor- 
tion to the interests that France had in this formidable war. 

** Be proud, then, of your success; proud of the results obtained ; proud, 
above all, of being the beloved sons of France, which will always b great 
nation as long as she has the heart to comprehend noble causes and men like 
you to defend them.” 

King Victor Emmanuel caused the following proclamation to be pos 
up in Milan— ; 

* The King to the People of Lombardy.—Heaven has blessed our arms, 
With the powerful aid of our magnanimous and valiant ally the Emperor 


a 


¢ 
t 


> | no authority to entertain them, or to examine their 


| taking part in the war. 


oa | 


} never i 


Alice, and the younger children, In the camp she reviewed the Aldershot 
division of Infantry, and the fine division of Cavalry and Artillery. The 
Queen remained in the camp all day on Sunday, and attended divine 
service in the military chapel. During her stay she entertained General 
Knollys, the staff, and the commanders of battalions and regiments. In 
the evening of Monday Her Majesty continued her journey to Osborne, 
whither she arrived a little after seven o'clock. 

The Queen and Prince Consort embarked in the Fairy on Wednesday, 
went up Southampton Water, landed the Prince of Wales, and having 
inspected Netley Hospital, returned to Osborne. The Prince of Wales 
arrived in London the same evening, en route for Holyrood. 


Che Airtropulis. 

The Court of Aldermen, on Wednesday, hastened to take the first 
steps to oppose the London Corporation Reform Bill, now before Parlia- 
ment. Alderman Sidney, alone, supported the bill. 

Ata meeting of the City Court of Sewers on Tuesday, Dr. Letheby 
submitted the following interesting report on the Thames. 

“<The foul condition of the river continues to increase, and is exciting at- 
tention both here and on the Continent. I have received a number of com- 
munications relating to the subject, and to the measures which are thought 
necessary for abating the evil. Some of these are before you, butas I have 
) merits, 1 would recom- 
mend that they be forwarded to the Metropolitan Board of Works. One of 
these communications is from M. Bourbée, Professor of Geology at Paris. 
It has reached me through the Lord Mayor. Another is from M. Goethaler, 
of Antwerp, and there are several which have been directed to this 
commission, Bourbée is of opinion that the whole of the present mis- 
| chief is due to the quality of the soil through which the river flows; and 
| he recommends that the whole of the infected bed of the river snould be 

covered with hydraulic lime and pebbles, Ie thinks that the efficacy of the 

nerete thus formed will depend, not merely on its producing a solid 
channel for the tlow of the river, but also on the causticity of the lime, 
which will destroy the putrid organisms ; and therefore he suggests that the 
whole ex ec of the river should be concreted at one time. He is, he says, 
ware of the magnitude of the undertaking, and he trusts to English wealth 
ind English skill for accomplishing it. ‘The other schemes are of less pre- 
tensions, and you may, perhaps, be of opinion that they should be for- 
warded to the Metropolitan Board, who are now inquiring into the matter. 

I wish, however, to make this remark, that the state of the river is fast be- 

coming worse and worse. The organic impurities are increasing from day 
to day, and are now just four times as abundant as they were on the 1lth 
of June.” 
As the Court has nothing to do with the Thames, Dr. Letheby was 
directed to communicate with the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The London returns of mortality for the last three weeks exhibit a 
rapid inerease. In the week ending the 2d of July the deaths were 
1024; last week they rose to 1226, and exceeded the average (corrected 
for increase of population) of the corresponding weeks in ten previous 
years by 128. Diarrhoea, which numbered six cases in the first week of 
June, rose to 132 in the first week ef July. Nine of these oceurred in 
the sub-district of St. John, Westminster. It should be observed, how- 


BY 








| ever, that the complaint was as fatal at the same early period of the year 


in 1857 and 1858. Besides the 132 deaths of last week, there were 
eleven from summer cholera, all, except two, among children. Small- 
pox was fatal in twenty-four cases, scarlatina in thirty-eight, diphtheria 
in nine. A widow died at the age of ninety-five years; and a man 
formerly a private in the Scots Grays, died in the Westminster Work- 
house on the 2d instant, whose age is stated to have been 104 years. 
Two children died from the heat of the sun.—Registrar General's Report. 


A deputation waited upon Lord Palmerston on Tuesday, to urge on 
him the duty of non-intervention in the deplorable war in Italy. Lord 
Palmerston, in reply, stated that he could fully concur in almost every- 
thing contained in the memorials just read; that all political parties 
seemed to be of one mind as to the duty of England to abstain from 

There might be some difference in the wishes 
ntertained as to the results of the war. Some might think it desirable 
hat the Lombardo-Venetian provinces should be restored to Austria; 
others, of whom he was one, believed it would be better for Italy to be 
relieved from the power of Austria. But as for the duty of this country 
to be neutral, there could be but one opinion, nor was there any con- 
tingency he could foresee which would require or justify England in 
engaging in the war. As they were aware, an armistice had been pro- 
claimed, and as that, instead of a fortnight, as at first announced, had 
been extended to five weeks, there was some hope that an arrangement 
might be come to. The Goyernment was ready to employ its friendly 
offices with that view. They did not wish, however, to act on or 
to make propositions unless they scemed likely to lead to a satisfactory 
solution by the emancipation of Italy. 


‘ 
‘ 
t 





The Company of Grocers have presented the freedom of their company 
to the Duke of Cambridge and Sir John Lawrence, and on Wednesda 
they cclebrated the ceremony of presentation by a dinner. In his speee: 
the Duke congratulated the meeting that the country was at length 
awakened to the necessity of taking effectual measures of defence, and 
that the necessity for giving way to the disgraceful panics was rapidly 
disappearing. 

In regard to the Army and Navy, he believed that the two services were 

in a better condition than at the present time, so far as the means 
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granted gave the authorities the power of acting. The spirit of the day was 
one of progress and improvement, and it wasin this spirit, in spite of the 
complaints of inventors to the contrary, that he had endeavoured to fulfil his 
duties as Commander-in-Chief. Reverting to the chances of war and in- 
yasion, he expressed his opinion that should the hour come, as it might 
come, when this country must put forth its strength, it would not be found 
wanting, but meet with that result which we all hope for and expect. 
(Cheers.) ; tyes 

Sir John Lawrence, in thanking the company, did ample justice to the 
host of heroes who aided in suppressing the late mutiny. 

The friends of Sir Morton Peto gave him a dinner at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern on Wednesday, to celebrate his return for the Borough of Finsbury. 

A mecting was held at the London Tavern on Wednesday, to take into 
consideration the so-called revival of the slave trade in the shape of 
Coolie immigration. Lord Brougham occupied the chair. He recom- 
mended inquiry, and on the motion of Sir Charles Buxton, a resolution 
was passed declaring that it is desirable that a memorial should be pre- 
sented to the Duke of Newcastle, Her Majesty's Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, praying him to promote the appuintment of a Committee of 
the House of Lords to inquire into the whole subject. A memorial was 
subsequently agreed to. 


Mr. Ernest Jones brought an action for damages against Mr. G. W. 
M. Reynolds, charged with printing a series of libels impugning the po- 
litical and moral honesty of Mr. Jones. The action was tried in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and was chiefly interesting on account cf the 
result, and the light the evidence threw upon the biography of Mr. Jones. 
The son of Major Jones of the 15th Hussars and equerry to the late 





! 


King of Hanover, Mr. Ernest Jones came from Hanover to England at | 


nineteen years of age, studied for the bar, espoused the Chartist cause, 
was imprisoned for a seditious speech in 1848, and finally became the 
advocate of the union of the Chartists and middle classes—a proceeding 
which roused the indignation of Mr. Reynolds and led him to write li- 
bels. One of the charges was corrupt use of money raised for public 
purposes. Mr. Jones said, and he was not contradicted—“ I am heavily 
out of pocket by my advocacy of the Chartist movement. I never re- 
ceived a farthing during the fourteen years in the way of salary. I re- 
ceived a watch and chain, and upon one occasion a testimonial of 114 
guineas. In advocating a union of the Chartists with the middle classes 
I had no pecuniary interest. It was at the suggestion of the Chartist 
body that I joined Mr. Herbert Ingram in the formation of the State 
Reform Association. After getting out of prison I had an interview 
with an uncle of mine, a gentleman of about 2000/7. a year. My uncle's 
name was John Hutton Annesley. My uncle stated if I persisted in my 
disgraceful course I had nothing to expect from him, I was his only re- 
lative excepting his brother. He left his property to his gardener.” 

The whole evidence showed how Jones had been since his imprisonment 
in 1848 struggling to fovnd a paper with no result. It did not tell much 
in favour of the unanimity of the Chartists, but it was honourable to Mr, 
Jones. Mr. Sergeant Shee said that his client had never imputed to Mr. 
Jones anything like personal dishonesty, or that he had appropriated publi 
funds te his personal purposes. 

The Lord Chief Justice—“ Surely, brother Shee, that is not so. 
can be plainer than that Mr. Reynolds charges the plaintiff with 
to his private uses funds contributed for the propagation of a politic 
ment.” 

Mr. Edwin James—“ There is no doubt, my Lord, the very basest impu- 
tations have been cast upon Mr. Jones.” 

The Lord Chief Justice—** All of us may disagree with Mr. Jones’s poli- 
tical sentiments—all of us may consider him mistaken, and hold him to be 
a political enthusiast, but I think the proceedings of this day clearly show 
that there has been nothing sordid in his conduct.” Sergeant Shee— 
‘*Then, my Lord, on the part of Mr. Reynolds, I am prepared to make an 
ample apology to Mr. Jones for what has been published of him.” Mr. 
James, on behalf of Mr. Jones, was willing to content himself with that 
apology. His object in bringing the action was not to put damages in his 
pocket, but to vindicate his reputation, and that would be effected without 

amages being awarded. But then the apology and the retractation must 
be published in the defendant’s paper. The Lord Chief Justice—* Yes; 
let the thing be done in a high-minded and generous manner.’’ Sergeant 
Shee—‘‘It shall be done, my Lord, fairly and handsomely.” A verdict 
was then entered for the plaintiff for 40s, damages, the Jury, in reply to 
their expressed hope, receiving an assurance from his Lordship that that 
verdict would entitle Mr. Jones to his costs according to the highest seale of 
taxation. 


A singular action was brought last week in the Court of Common Pleas. 
An unhappy husband, Mr. Yeatman, had commenced a suit in the Divorce 
Court on the promise of one Dempsey that he would attend as a witness. 
Dempsey broke his promise, and Yeatman had to withdraw his suit at th 
cost of 600/., uselessly spent. Yeatman now sought to recover damages. 
was shown that the evidence of Dempsey was of an important character and 
his promise to attend was admitted. Mr, Justice Byles, in summing up, 
said that in all his experience he had never known an action of this kind be- 
fore, but his opinion was that an action would lie on a promise to attend 
as a witness, if that promise was made for good consideration. The jury, 
after a short absence from court, found a verdict for the plaintiff—damages, 
50/. 


Nothing 
applying 
ul move- 


Trew, a clerk, going for a holiday to the seaside, took out two insurances 
for 250/. each against injury by accident or violence. It is alleged that he 
went to bathe ; his clothes were found on the beach at Brighton, but he 
was nowhere visible. A body was washed ashore in Essex six weeks after- 


wards, and the relatives of Trew considered that it was his body, but a Coro- | 


ner’s Jury returned a verdict that there was not evidence enough to prove 
identity. His executors brought actions on the policies, and one of them has 
been tried in the Court of Exchequer. The iin said that no claim could 
be made except for injury ; that there was no proof of injury nor of acci- 
dental drowning. He ruled that, assuming the man was drowned, the acci- 
dent was not an accident within the meaning of the policy. 





Samuel Bromley, the man who clutched a gold watch and chain, osten- 
tatiously displayed by a Mrs. Clifton in the neighbourhood of a notorious 
haunt of thieves, has been sentenced to ten years penal servitude by the 
Aasistant-Judge of the Middlesex Sessions. Lromley had been previously 
several times convicted. . 

Rachael Mayhew, a young woman, was brought before the Worship 
Street Magistrate for stealing a shawl. When in court another complaint 
was lodged against her, and she admitted both. Mr. Hammill—‘‘ Where are 
your parents?” Prisoner—‘*] have none, neither father nor mother; my 
mother died when I was very young, and my father dropped down dead in 
the London Road Saw_Mills last March. I have only one brother, and I 


It | 


don’t know where he is now. When my father died I worked at shoe- 
binding, but all I could possibly earn at that barely came to 6s. a week, 
and out of that I had to pay for my lodging, as well as keep myself. I wish 
to reform if I can, but whatam I to do? Mr. Smith, the clergyman of 
Newington Church,—I had been in his school,—sent me to the Magdalen, 
in the hope I should be taken in there; but they would not do so; they 
said I had not been gay enough, and they gave me half-a-crown and some 
bread and cheese, and I left. That’s three weeks ago; a week before that 
I tried to get into the Refuge, at Dalston; but there I could not get in 
either, as I was not a convicted thief, which seems to be necessary, and I 
have never been in re before this. I am guilty of both these robberies, 
and shall] be thankful if anything can be done for me now.” Mr. Ham- 
mill—** Well, if you are really anxious to enter a reformatory, I will en- 
deavour to assist you, ifI can.” Prisoner—** Thank you, sir.’ She was 
sent to the Rescue Society. ? 

Mr. Bonham Carter, M.P. summoned a cabman, who refused to be hired 
by time. The cabman was not on astand but passing along the street. The 
Marlborough Street Magistrate held that the hirer has the option of hiring 
by time or distance, and fined the cabman 10s, 





The great heat of the week has been fatal to life in more than one in- 
stance. Two men, working in a field at Stratford, were struck down and 
died. Three other persons, one employed in a sugar bakery, have also 
succumbed. The police have suffered, and they complain of their stiff stocks, 
a nuisance abolished in the military service, and absurdly retained by the 
civil authorities. 


Provincial 
. 

Mr. Charles Villiers, now President of the Poor Law Board, was re- 
elected on Saturday by his Wolverhampton constituents without op- 
position. In the course of a speech touching on the great tupics of the 
day, neutrality, national defence, reform, Mr. Villiers explained his po- 
sition in relation to Mr. Cobden. 

When an important office is offered to a man he must have good reasons 
for refusing it. Had he refused, his constituents would have heard it with 
surprise rather than satisfaction. Before accepting, however, he had com- 
municated with Mr. Cobden to ascertain whether that gentleman had re- 
fused to take office on publie grounds, and he collected from that gentleman, 
whom they all knew, that it was not upon any public ground that he ree 
fused to accept office; on the contrary, he had urged his friend, Mr. 
Milner Gibson, to remain in office. He thought no charge of inconsistency 
could be brought against any Liberal Member for joining the present Go- 
vernment. It might happen that it would be desirable to withdraw, but 














he thought as the Government was formed it was calculated to afford hope 
rather than despair to the Liberal Party. Ile could say that in the Cabinet 
were associated men of ability and expericnee to administer the Govern- 
ment, The present Government was undertaken at a moment of no 
common gravity. There never was a moment when Government could 
exercise more delicate management. He did not believe that any one 


would suspect that Lord John Russell or Lord Palmerston were men to dis- 
regard the avowed convictions of the community that this country was 
bound to preserve that neutral position which she had upheld. (Cheers.) 

Mr, Milner Gibson was also reélected at Ashton-under-Lyne, on Sa- 
turday, without opposition. Indeed the ceedings tock place in his ab- 
sence, 


pro 
i 


The Annual Show of the Royal Agricultural Society has been held this 
week at Warwick. The exhibition of implements included a wide range 
between steam ploughs, steam draining-machines, cradles for babies, and 
washing-machines ; but there was little novelty. The cattle horses, 
sheep, and pigs were good taken generally, while some among them were 
animals of extraordinary merit. Among the names of successful exhibitors 
are those of Mr. Jonas Webb, Mr, Richard Stratton, Colonel Towneley, 
the Prince Consort, the Duke of Richmond, and others. Very large 
numbers attended the show-yard, and the meeting is described as the 
largest and most exciting the Society has yet held. 


The President and Fellows of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, have 
elected the Reverend He nry Hay man, B.1)., late Fellow of St. John’s Cole 
lege, Oxford, and now head master of St. Olave’s Grammar School, Southe 
wark, to be head master of the Cheltenham Grammar School, 





IRELAND. 
The Earl of Carlisle arrived in Dublin on Tuesday ; and on Wednesday 
the Corporation presented the customary address of congratulation, In 
his reply Lord Carlisle referred to the vexed question of the Lord- 
Licutenancy. 

**T retain the conviction under which I left your shores, that it would be 
most unadvisable to discontinue or tamper with the oflice which it is now my 
high honour for the sceond time to fill. Any efforts that I can make will be 
used in accordance with this opinion. But I do not apprehend that any de- 
signs are entertained on the part of those in whose behalf I can speak in a 
contrary direction. Besides the signal antiquity of the office, which would 
clearly give to its abolition all the risks of an untried experiment, the cha- 


|} racter and weight of authority with which it is invested have a tende | 
anc 





to secure consideration for matters affecting the welfare of Lreland; 
although under a Parliamentary Government all persons holding office 
below the Crown itself will probably always, in a greater or less degree, 
belong to one or other of the parties into which the nation is divided, 
till the very notion of representing the Crown will be found to go some 
way in raising a Lord-Licutenant above the rigid limits of mere party 
divisions.” 

Some idea of the effects of the long-continued dry weather in Dublin 
may be gathered from the fact that the corporation issued early in the 
week a public notice, stating that the supply of water with which they 
are served has become deficient even for domestic and manufacturing 
purposes. The consequence is that the watering of the streets in the 
southern districts of the metropolis is to be curtailed, and the inhabitants 
of the most populous and fashionable portion of the city subjected to all 
the miseries of a perpetual dust storm. Such a deprivation as a short 
supply of water is a perfect novelty in Dublin. 





An Orange riot, originating with the Antrim Artillery stationed at Kin- 
sale, took place on the 12th July. The soldiers were defeated, and several 
persons on both sides were injured. These Orange artillerymen were re- 
moved to Cork forthwith, and other troops brought up to supply their place. 
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SCOTLAND. 

The Town Council of Edinburgh have appointed the Reverend Dr. 
Thomas Crawford, minister of the church and parish of St. Andrew's, 
Edinburgh, to the office of Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh, vacant by the death of the Very Reverend Principal Lee. 
Several other candidates were in the field, but their claims were not 
pressed, and the appointment was conferred without a vote. The still 
vacant office of Principal, the Town Council are anxious to confer on a 
lay Professor, in accordance with Mr. Dunlop's clause in the late Scotch 
University Act, but some flaw having been detected in the clause, it has 
been resolved by a majority to ask Mr. Dunlop to get it so amended that 
its intent may be carried out, The Council are hopeful of getting this 
amended clause before the expiry of their functions as patrons of the 
University, the University Commissioners having appointed the 15th of 
October next as the day in which the Act of last year, which takes away 
the patronage from the municipal body and vests it in seven curators, of 
which they appoint four, is to come into operation. 





The Orange Lodge, at Paisley, made a foolish demonstration on the 12th 
of July. The miners, chiefly Irish we may presume, collected, and an 
encounter ensued, in which knives, bludgeons, and fire-arms were freely 
used. The fight lasted three quarters of an hour, when the Roman Ca- 
tholics were defeated, and fled. One man was killed and six wounded. It 
is said that the police off duty joined the Orangemen, and fought with them 
in uniform. It is really disgraceful to Scotland that conflicts of this kind 
should occur. Scotland has nothing to do with the battle of the Boyne, It 
is time that the sanguinary spirit of Orangeism should be laid in its grave 


Aureigu aut Culouial. 
- 

Franrt.—The news of the peace first reached the Empress, M. 
Walewski, it is said, being greatly surprised to hear it was so summarily 
concluded. The Moniteuy was at some pains to assure the people not to 
think too much of the armistice, and the papers, taking that euc, thought 
little of it. But our correspondent, who said that peace was as good as 
made, was correct. The Moniteur explained as follows on Monday— 

““We are anxious to explain under what circumstances the suspension 
of hostilities agreed on by the Emperor of the French and the Emperor 
of Austria was concluded. 

“The three great neutral Powers have exchanged communications 
with each other, with the purpose of uniting in an offer of their 
mediation between the belligerents, The first act of this mediation 
would have tended to procure the conclusion of an armistice; but, not- 
withstanding the facilities for rapid correspondence by means of the 
telegraph, the common understanding that had to be established between 
the Cabinets would not allow this result to be obtained for several days. 
The operations of our fleet against Venice were about to begin, and 
another conflict between the two armies before Verona might at any 
moment have taken place. 

“Under these circumstances the Emperor, ever faithful to the senti- 
ments of moderation that have always directed his policy, and anxious 
besides, above everything, to prevent all uscless bloodshed, did not hesi- 
tate to ascertain, in a direct manner, the disposition of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, in the belief that, if it agreed with his own, it was a 
sacred duty on the part of both Sovereigns to suspend immediate hostili- 
ties that might be Socteed of their object by the fact of a mediation. 

“The Emperor of Austria having manifested similar intentions, Com- 
missioners were named on both sides, and met to draw up the clauses 
of the armistice ; it was detinitively concluded on the Sth of July, and its 
duration fixed for five weeks,” 

On Tuesday the veterans at the Invalides fired 101 guns in honour of 
a peace which it was hardly known had been signed. Every one inquired 
of his neighbour, “* What was all the noise about?"’ It was soon known, 
and it flew about the city like lightning; it has already been tlashed to 
every corner of France that a treaty of peace was actually signed yester- 
day between the Emperor of Austria and the Emperor of the French ; 
and, what is a still greater innovation, and which merits the reprobation 
of professional diplomatists, the work was done without the knowledge, 
much less aid, of cither Minister or Plenipotentiary. The illuminations 
in Paris for the peace were more spontaneous and general than for the 
great battles. There was no mistaking the feeling that the mass of the 
Parisians are glad the war is over. 





Grrmany.—The peace has had an instant effect on the armaments 
of Germany. The Prussian Gazette says—‘* That in consequence of the 
completion of the treaty of peace, orders have been transmitted to the 
troops on march to halt at the respective places where they may now 
happen to be.” 

Prince Windischgratz was to leave Potsdam on the 14th for Vienna. 

“ The Prussian Gazette publishes an article in which the earlier proposals 
of Prussia and the latest proposal of Austria to the Federal Dict are placed 
in comparison, The article says, among other things, as follows :— 

‘** Austria intends, by its proposal, to request the Prince Regent to 
accept the post of Commander-in-Chief of the Federal army. The possessor 
of the chief power in the States of Prussia can never be personally respon- 
sible to the Diet.’ 

‘“*The article concludes thus :-- 

““*Tt is easy to perceive how that a member of the Federal Diet, 
which is at the same time a belligerent Power, can make a proposal, 
the acceptance of which would render dubious all unity of action, and 
force Germany to commence a war, by which it would be ruined. The 
Federal Diet has to choose between the proposals of Prussia and Austria. 
It can accept the former; or by the acceptance of the latter, deprive 
Germany of all power of action, even also of the power of energetically 
negotiating for peace. It would also lower the military power of the 
German States to the organization of the old army of the German 
empire. The German nation will not doubt for a moment on which 
side lie the recognition and desire for that which is now above all 
things needed for the Fatherland.’ ”’ 

‘Things are so wretchedly managed,’’ say the Viennese, ‘ that the sub- 
jects of the Emperor Francis Joseph are always indebted to the Moniteur 
for the first news of what is passing at the seat of war. When a battle is 
fought we invariably get the first news from Paris; and now we learn from 
the same city that the slaughter of our sons and brothers is likely to be dis- 
continued for a time.” The Viennese are not grumblers by nature, but 


they are greatly offended at the want of consideration displayed by Govern- 
ment at 2 moment in which they are making such tremendous sacrifices. 
The organs of the press expatiate on the loyalty and devotion of the nation ; 
but the fact is, that the people are so disgusted with the present state of 
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things that they are extremely disaffected, and use language such as was 
not heard here even in the year 1848.— Zimes. 

The Austrian Correspondence publishes an official account of the battle 
on the 24th June, according to which the total number of the loss is as 
follows :—Killed—91 officers, 2261 privates. Wounded—4 generals, 
485 officers, and 10,160 privates. Missing—59 officers, 9229 privates. 
Of those missing are to be deducted nine bodies which have marched back 
to the different bodies to which they had belonged. 

The Prussian Gazette says the proposal made on the 4th instant by the 
Prussian Federal Ambassador to the Federal Diet is, under present cir- 
cumstances, withdrawn by the Government. The necessary orders have 
already been despatched to Frankfort. 


Staly,—Notwithstanding the peace, the Marquis d’ Azeglio arrived at 
Bologna on the 12th. His military powers extend over the four legations 
of Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, and Forli, as far as La Cattolica. A letter 
from Rome of July 4, in the Correspondance Bullier, says that the revo- 
lution is triumphant throughout Romagna. Every town, from Ferrara to 
Cattolica, has elected juntas, and pronounced for annexation to Piedmont. 
Besides Ferrara and Bologna, Canto, Comachio, Lugo, Bagnacavolli, 
Ravenna, Imola, Forli, Cesena, Bortinora, Corvia, Saint Arcangelo, 
Savignano, and Rimini, have declared themselves in favour of the move- 
ment. The junta of Bologna have appointed General Mezzacappa com- 
mander-in-chief of all the regular troops of Bologna and the united pro- 
vinces. 

The Duchess-Regent of Parma has published a protest directed against 
the incorporation of Parma with Piedmont. 

From Naples we hear of bloody revolts of some men of the Swiss Regi- 
ments, They killed the Colonel of the 4th Regiment and several officers, 
repaired to the Royal Palace, but were foreed back as far as the Champ 
de Mars, where they were surrounded. The General Commander-in- 
Chief of the Swiss called upon them to surrender, but they replied by a 
discharge of firearms, wounding the Gencral and about 20 privates. 
General Nunziante then gave orders to fire on the mutineers with grape, 
by which 75 were killed and 233 wounded. It is said that 1800 Swiss 
soldiers have been discharged. 

Swityrrland.—The Federal Assembly has elected the President of 
the Swiss Confederation for 1860 in the person of the Federal Councillor 
M. Frey Herossee. M. Knusel has also been chosen Vice-I’resident. 
M. Ziegler has been reélected chief of the military general staff. 

The Federal Council has resolved upon proposing to the Assembly very 
severe measures, by which enlisting officers and men enlisted for foreign 
corps will be punished on an equal footing. The Federal Council has 
disbanded all troops called in on the outbreak of the war, and has also 
ordered all the Austrian steamers, together with cannon and other arms 
taken from Austrian and Sardinian refugees during the war, to be given 
up. The Federal Council has further abandoned the measures taken 
against the exportation of arms, ammunition, and horses. . 

Spait.—The Esperanza of Madrid states that “in the Calle de 
Atocha, there resides an English lady who on certain days has protestant 
worship celebrated, with a certain degree of publicity, in her drawing- 
room, by a minister of the Anglican Church,” and it suggests that it 
is perhaps that lady and her friends who have circulated the “ bibles and 
” which, it says, have lately appeared in 
The Esperanza, therefore, calls the attention of 
The Espana reproduces 
the paragraph and declares that ‘‘the government cannot see with in- 
difference the attempt made to break religious unity in such a catholic 
country as Spain.” 

Snhia.—The Calcutta mails to the 3d of June arrived in London on 
Monday. The correspondent of the Times reports that a decision has 
been arrived at on the question of the grievances of the European sol- 
diers enlisted to serve the Company. 

** All men who wish to quit the service in the three Presidencies are to 
receive their discharge and a free passage to Great Britain. 1t may be days 
or even weeks before this decision is announced, for business at present 
moves slowly; but this, I am assured, will be the ultimate result. The 
order affects all the Presidencies, and enables 14,000 men to claim their dis- 
charge. The larger moiety will, it is expected, remain; but the depar- 
tures, especially from the Light Cavalry, will be numerous. It is vain to 
deny that under this arrangement an Act of Parliament has been set aside 
by the remonstrances of our own soldiery; but, calamitous as the whole 
aifair may be, there was practically no alternative.” 

The Oude rebels have been driven into Nepaul, and the troops put 
under cover. In Central India skirmishes continue with bodies of 
rebels. Some disturbances were anticipated at Hyderabad, and the 
Europeans in the Nizam’s country have been gradually strengthened. 

China .—Before Sir John Bowring left Hongkong, the people who 
are adepts at compliments sent a deputation to Sir John. 

‘“* Twenty-two schoolmasters desired an interview, bearing twenty-two 
laudatory addresses, after which a procession, accompanied by music, en- 
tered the vestibule of Government _ pate and presented sundry scrolls, in 
beautiful writing, conveying the expression of good wishes for his future 
health and prosperity. A looking-glass was brought forward with this in- 
scription—* Your government (has been) bright as this mirror.’ Next 
came a shining vase, filled with pure water, to represent the ‘ pure adminis- 
tration of justice.’ Next a large porcelain jar, filled with fragrant flowers, 
bearing an inseription which conveyed the prayers that long life and all its 
attendant blessings might be the governor’s privilege. Sir John addressed 
the deputation and expressed his delight at the great increase of schools. 
The deputation, which presented their mementos in the name of the ‘ lite- 
rati ma the people,’ said they were gratified with what had been done, and 
assured the governor that after his departure nothing should be wanted on 
their parts to extend the benefit of instruction through the government 
schools which are now established in every part of the colony. The native 
local authorities also presented a beautiful scarlet silk scroll, with an in- 
scription in large velvet characters, betokening the ‘eternat memory of a 
virtuous administration,’ and a flattering address on white silk, bearing the 
seals of all the Chinese commercial firms in the colony, The addresses and 
presents were borne on gilded open sedan chairs to the portico of the official 
residence of the governor.” 


Bnitehd Statrs.—The Anglo-Saxon, reported as wrecked, arrived safely 
at Liverpool on Tuesday, with dates to the 2d July. ; 

The ex-American Minister to Spain had published a “ card,” in which 
he says that, while the prospect of acquiring Cuba by purchase was in- 
auspicious, and he had never advocated that proposition in any way com- 
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promising the honour of Spain, he believes that the course recommended | 
by the President will lead to a consummation of that object by an honour- 
able negotiation. 

From St. Louis, we hear that a Mr. Wise had, on the Ist July, started 
on his first air voyage to sea-board; weather was favourable, and the 
balloon took the direction of Lake Erie. It passed six miles off Fort 
Wayne, Cincinnati, at four on the morning of the 2d; and at Tanport, 
some miles from Cleveland, was seen nearly to touch water. It rose 
again, and disappeared in a north-easterly direction. 
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The wheat harvest was far advanced in several states, and the accounts | 


were generally quite favourable. 
as unprecedentedly large, and the quality exceedingly fine. 
the crop was large, though in some sections slightly damaged by the fly. 
In Maryland and Virginia the papers of those states all concur that the 
crop was excellent. In Maryland and Lower Virginia the harvest was 
progressing. In Alabama and North Carolina the yield of wheat was 
remarkably good, In Southern Illinois the papers say harvesting was 
going on in good carnest, and the yicld was very heavy—no rust. ‘There 
is no doubt that in all the North-Western States the crop will be a fair 
average. In Ohio about one quarter part of the wheat had been lost by 
the frost, which came at the most critical period of the plant; but the 
planting was so large that an average quantity would be harvested. 


Piiscellaucons. : 


An American has written to the Times a lon 
during the attack on Perugia. He was at the Hotel de France. Storti, 
the landlord, took no part in the political movement. He was killed, 
and his house plundered. The American and his family took refuge ina 
long hidden closet, but his servant being outside, to save his own life, 
discovered their retreat. They were dragged forth, and only escaped with 


account of his sufferings 


In caoomne | the crop was described | 
di In Tennessee | 
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** Mr. Ross Lewis Mangles, of the Bengal Civil Service, Assistant-Magis- 
trate at Patna.—Mr. Mangles volunteered and served with the force, con- 
sisting of detachments of her Majesty's 10th and 37th Regiments, and some 
native troops, despatched to the relief of Arrah, in July 1857, under the 
command of Captain Dunbar, of the 10th Regiment. The force fell into an 
ambusecade on the night of the 29th of July, 1857, and, during the retreat on 
the next morning, Mr. Mangles, with signal gallantry and self-devotion, 
and notwithstanding that he had himself been previously wounded, carried 
for several miles, out of action, a wounded soldier of her Majesty's 37th 
Regiment, after binding up his wounds under a murderous fire, which 
killed or wounded almost the whole detachment; and he bore him in safety 
to the boats.”"— Gazette, July 8. . 


Osear, King of Sweden, died on the 8th at Stockholm in the sixtieth year 
of his age. For a year he had taken no part in public affairs. He was the 
only son of Bernadotte, who, a lover of Ossian, named his son after one of 
the heroes in that shadowy poem. When Bernadotte became Crown Prince 
the young Oscar repaired to Sweden, became a Protestant and Duke of Su- 
dermania. He had some skill in music, and was something of a soldier. 
In 1844, on the death of his father, Osear came to the throne. He was sup- 
posed to be a liberal, and he initiated some reforms. Ile is succeeded by his 
son Charles XIV., a prince born in 1826, 

Dr. J. Bowen, Bishop of Sierra Leone, died there on the 28th May, from 
an attack of malignant yellow fever, He is the third prelate of that sec 
who has died sinee it was founded in 1852. 

Dr, Winterbottom, the father of the medical profession, his name being 
first in the new Medical Register, died at Westoe, near South Shields, on 
Friday, in the ninety-fifth year of his age. 

EARNEST LIBERALISM AND RADICAL REFORM, 
Sin—In last Saturday's Spectator, you express your belief ** that Ministers 


| have the political game in their own hands, if they will go straightforward, 


life by giving up all they had, and by energetic appeals to their nation- | 


ality. ‘Twice again they were forced to retire into the closet, and here 
one of the soldiers stood their friend. 

** On Tuesday, the 21st, the chaplain of the regiment passed the house. 
To him I related our sad situation, He assured me that all danger was 
past, and that we might seek shelter elsewhere. Accordingly, after fourteen 
hours of suspense, five of which were passed (at intervals of our four refuges) 
in the narrow stifling closet, where, besides my family, and two servants, 
of seven, there were Madame Storti, her mother, and maidservant, making 
ten, and with the soldier eleven, we reached the Grande Bretagne (worthy 
name), the solid doors and grated windows of which had detied the etforts of 
the freebootera. ... . On Wednesday, accompanied by Madame Hoste and 
her mother, we started for Florence. 
and we could with difficulty procure post-horses for the diligence we had 
hired ; and on Thursday, the 23d, arrived at Florence without a change of 
raimeut, but thankful to have escaped without loss of life.’’ 


The following letter was written by Mr. Cobden to Mr. 8. D. Brad 
ford, of West Roxbury, Massachusetts, just before he left Canada— 
* Quebec, June 18, 1859. 
** My dear Sir—Before stepping on board the Indian, I must thank you 
for your two letters, which have reached me here. I observed your expres- 
sion of regret that I had not attended one public meeting before I left the 
United States. But, on reflection, I think you will agree that I exercised a 


| general tone of the paragraph in 


| feeling 


use the influence which they possess, and give a just satisfaction to those 
earnest Liberals who are for Radical Reform,—reform to the root,—inde- 
pendently of mere extension of the franchise.’’ This remark is made i-propos 
of the debate on Mr. Dillwyn’s motion, and, taken in connexion with th: 
in which it occurs, would lead one 
to infer that, like the Vouconformist, you “go in” for religious 
equality. Now, if that is what you mean by Radical Reform, I can as- 
sure you that there is not much to be gained by taking up so advanced a po- 
sition. ‘Time was when “ earnest Liberals” were all in favour of assimi- 
lating our ecclesiastical institutions to those of the United States; but that 
] The working of Voluntaryism in America has not 


cxists no longer, 


| been so very fruitful in promoting practical Christianity as to warrant our 


: . | that question a 
The road was crowded with fugitives, | ! 
| 


wise discretion in resisting every temptation to bring me into the tield of 


politics, for to talk in public in your country would be, in my case, neces- 
sarily to talk politics. I have long entertained a strong opinion that the 
less England and America canvass each other's domestic polities, and the 
more they discuss their own, the better it will be for the friendship of the 
two nations, and for the improvement and stability of their institutions. 
Still, I cannot but lament the want of a public opportunity, before leaving 
this continent, of expressing my gratitude for the numberless courtesies and 
the touching acts of kindness which I have experienced in my travels in the 
United States. Everywhere I have found myself among friends, and 
the further I travelled into the interior the more did the hospitality 
and kindness of the people make me fancy myself at home. I shall ever 
remember this visit ith feelings of pleasure and gratitude, and again 
thanking you for the friendly reception I met with at West Roxbury, believe 
me, yours very truly,—R. ConpEn.”’ 

¥' At Mr. Herbert Watkins’s, where it was brought for the purpose of 
being photographed, we have had the opportunity of sceing a beautifu 
little work in sculpture by a young American artist, whose name is new 
to us—Mr. William H. Rinehart, of Baltimore, Maryland, now in Rome. 
The work is a bas-relief, intended for a monument erected at Norwood 


| circulars by a simple reference to facts and dates. 


| to produc { 


by Mr. Benjamin Moran, the Assistant Secretary of the American Lega- | 





tion, to the memory of his wife. 
who is gently leading the departed soul to a better world. ‘The compo- 
sition is exceedingly simple and beautiful. The expression of tender 
guardianship in the angel, and of the most perfect and affectionate resig- 
nation in the female figure, could not have been more sweetly pourtrayed. 
The name of the artist manifestly points to a German origin, but even 
without that aid it would be easy to recognize the countryman of Retzsch, 
in the graphic meaning and in the Teutunic character of the expression, 
as well as in the lineaments, and almost, it may be said, in the colour of 
the hair ;—the texture being so beautifully conveyed in the stone as to 
cheat the sense and suggest the idea of colour. 


Tue Vicrorta Cross, 
‘** The Queen has been graciously pleased, by a warrant under her royal 


It represents the figure of an angel, | 


following in the same track. Lam told that Mr. Cobden’s opinions upon 
¢ not quite so decided as they were a few years ago. From 

what he saw and heard of the mode in which * religious equality ”’ is abused 

by the Jesuits of New York, he must have come to the same conclusion as a 

majority of our most ardent Liberals are rapidly coming, that to bring re- 

ligion completely under the influence of the competitive principle would net 

either make religion or politics more pure than they now are. 

I am, yours truly, A DissenTer. 


SMO p aL 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 

Soon after the House of Lords met last night, Earl Granvine ap- 
pealed to Lord Malmesbury and the Marquis of Normanby not to press 
the motions which stood upon the paper in their names for the produc- 
tion of Count Cavour’s cireulars, in reference to the annexation of the 
Duchies of Central Italy by the Government of Piedmont. The Govern- 
ment had received information of the conclusion of peace between 
Austria and France, though they were not yet acquainted with the 
terms, and under those circumstances a discussion upon questions of 
foreign policy would be very inconvenient. 

The Earl of Matmesnunry acceded to the request, but said he was 
fully prepared to refute the allegations contained in Count Cavour’s 
At the same time, as 
Count Cavour had ceased to be the Minister of the King of Sardinia, 
the discussion might be postponed, without inconvenience, until a future 
yp riod. 

The Marquis of Normanny said he believed there was no objection 
Lord J. Russell's despatch to Sir James Hudson in reference 
to the annexation of the Duchies of Central Italy, but after the appeal of 
Lord Granville he would refrain from saying anything that might give 
rise to a debate, At the same time he was anxious to put on record the 
great satisfaction with which he had read the language of the Govern- 
ment in discouraging the system of appropriation recommended by Count 
Cavour. Le thought the despatches of that Minister ought not to pass 
for ever without notice, inasmuch as they contain a suppressio yeri 
beyond anything he had ever read in documents of a similar character. 

Earl Graxvitix thanked his noble friends for the readiness with 
which they had acceded to his request, and said it was far from his in- 
tention to suggest that it was undesirable as a general rule to discuss 


; matters of foreign policy in Parliament. 


sign manual bearing date the 13th of December, 1858, to declare that non- | 
military persons who, as volunteers, have borne arms against the muti- | 


neers, both at Lucknow and elsewhere, during the late operations in India, 
shall be considered as eligible to receive the decoration of the Victoria 
Cross, subject to the rules and ordinances already made and ordained for the 
government thereof, provided that it be established in any case that the 
person was serving under the orders of a general or other officer in command 
of troops in the field, when he performed the act of bravery for which it is 
proposed to confer the decoration. Her Majesty has accordingly been 
pleased to signify her intention to confer this high distinction on the under- 
mentioned sor teeny whose claims to the same have been submitted for 
her Majesty’s approval, on account of acts of bravery performed by them in 
India, as recorded against their names, viz.— 

“Mr. Thomas Henry Kavanagh, Assistant-Commiasioner in Oude.—On 
the 8th November, 1857, Mr. Kavanagh, then serving under the orders of 
Lieutenant-General Sir James Outram, in Lucknow, volunteered on the 
dangerous duty of proceeding through the city to the —y ! of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, for the purpose of guiding the relieving force to the be- 
leaguered garrison in the residency—a task which he performed with chi- 
valrous gallantry and devotion. 


Lord Brovenam, referring to the fact that the important despatches 
from the seat of war had not been transmitted to the French govern- 
ment but to the Empress, said it was most melancholy that the fate of a 
country, and questions of peace and war, should depend upon the will of 
a sovereign with such absolute powers, that he was positively uncon- 
trolled not only by a Parliament, the press, and public opinion, but even 
by an administration. 

The Earl of Dexuy said Lord Granville had informed the House that 
although peace had been concluded between France and Austria, he was 
not acquainted with the terms, Considering that France entered upon 
the war as a subsidiary power—as an ally and not a principal, he begged 
toask whether, now that peace has been concluded between France and 
Austria, any information had been received that peace had also been con- 
cluded between Austria and Sardinia? 

Earl Graxvitie said the only information received by the Govern- 
ment was that a convention had been drawn up between France and 


| Austria, which was to form the basis of a ae | of peace. 


Lord Envy and the Duke of RutLanp spoke in favour of the policy 
of non-interference on the part of this country in the affairs of foreign 
wers. 
Lord Stratroxp pe Repciirre also considered that interference on 
the part of this country might be carried too far, and instanced the case 
of the disputes with the late King of Naples, which might have resulted 
much more satisfactorily, and without mortification to the dignity of this 
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country, if a different line of policy had been pursued. With regard to 
the circulars of Count Cavour, he believed they contained assertions en- 
tirely opposed to the truth, and he thought that upon a recent occasion 
when Count Cavour, while upon a visit in Tuscany, endeavoured to stir 
up the revolutionary party, the Grand Duke of Tuscany would have 
been justified if he had hung the minister at his own door, a course that 
would undoubtedly have been taken, if any foreign minister had been 
found acting in a similar manner in England while Oliver Cromwell 
governed the country. 

After a few words from Lord Woprnovsr, a copy of Lord J. 
Russell's despatch was ordered to be laid upon the table, and their lord- 
ships adjourned. 

The House of Commons speedily got into Committee of Supply, and 
went on with the Army and Navy Estimates in order to facilitate Mr. 
Gladstone's intention to make the financial statement on Monday. 





A deputation of gentlemen connected with the City of London had an 
interview with Lord John Russell yesterday, for the purpose of ex- 
plaining to the noble representative of the City the mischievous ten- 
dency of the London Corporation Reform Bill, and the hurried manner 
in which the second reading had been put down for the Thursday after 
the bill had been read a first time only on the Tuesday. The case was 
explained by Mr. Towse, Mr. Lawrence, and Mr. Jones; Mr. Finlay 
handing in an historical account of the City. It was shown that the 
limitation of the franchise to the ten-pound resident householders would 
cut off all connexion between the City and the most eminent and in- 
fluential members of the Corporation, who belong to it through the 
guilds, but reside in the outskirts. That the election of the Sheriffs is 
transferred from a numerous and independent body, representing com- 
merce and the industrial arts, in the case of the London Sheriff to a 
body of twenty-five members, who might be more easily influenced than 
the 10,000 Liverymen, and in the other case, that of the Middlesex 
Sheriff, probably to the Crown. This point, as well as others which 
followed, made an evident impression on the noble Member for the City ; 
he seemed not to have perceived all the anti-popular tendencies of the 
bill, though he said that some objectionable points had already caught 
his attention. Lord John remarked that the bill had xot been read a 
second time on Thursday, and he undertook to speak to Sir George 
Lewis, and to secure a sufficient interval for a thorough consideration of 
its provisions, 





Among the recent arrivals in the French capital we notice that of 
Salamanca, the remarkable financier of Madrid, whose curious practica 
reply to the malcontents of the Press we noticed some time back. Mean- 
whi », the energetic banker has not been idle. Among the large works 
which he has completed, entirely by his own capital, are the railways 
from Madrid to Alicante, 482 kilométres in extent, and that from Aranjuez 
to Toledo, the renowned old Spanish capital, 26 kilométres. But this 
singular representative of Spanish enterprise does not stop here; he is 
now building the railway from Saragossa to Pamplona. 

In committee of supply on the Civil Service Estimates, No. 4, Mi 
Coningham is to move—‘ That the vote for the National Gallery of 
15,9852. be reduced by 650/., charged as trayelling expenses.” 

We learn that King Victor Emmanuel eras consulted by the Emperor 
Napoleon before the offer of the armistice. This simple fact throws 
considerable light upon the context of the Peace, and disposes of the 
assumption that the Emperor acted independently of Italy. 

A telegram from Milan, July 14, informs us that “the Emperor has 
entered the town amid the acclamations of the populace. The King of 
Sardinia will accompany the Emperor as far as Susa. The Emperor 
Napoleon is returning to France.” 

A telegram from Vienna, dated Thursday, says—‘‘ The Emperor left 
Verona for Vienna at three this morning. Count Rechberg arrived here 
at eleven a.m. Peace must be considered concluded, as neither ammu- 
nition nor reinforcements are now sent to Italy.” 

Paris, Thursday. 

I write you a short letter to tell you what is said here today ; every- 
one asks who will be satisfied with the peace? It is plain that Sardinia 
is not, for M. Cavour has resigned; that Lombardy is not, for there is 
great agitation at Milan; that Venctia is not, for troubles have broken 
out there; that Tuscany is not, for Florence is disturbed. Is, then, 
France satisfied? It is asked on all sides, what have we got to show 
for the 30,000 men and 500 millions of francs? A little additional 
glory, of which we had enough, and yoild tout; for the next, we have 
made one ingrate, and a thousand enemies. The Parisian populace, 
such as the Faubourg St. Antoine, are indignant that the programme is 
not fulfilled to the letter. The middle classes, who cared little for the 








is to be Secretary of Legation at Frankfort. Mr. Fletcher Cavendish 
Charles Conyers Norton, First Paid Attaché to the Embassy at Paris, to be 
Secretary to the Legation at Athens. 


SEPOY OATH, 

A cvriovs question has been raised amongst the many that spring out of 
recent legislation touching India. The following is given by General Birch 
as the oath of the Sepoy regiments—‘“‘ I, A. B., inhabitant of village, 
purgunnah, subah, son of , do swear that I will never forsake 
or abandon my colours; that I will march wherever I am directed, whether 
within or beyond the Company’s territories; that I will implicitly obey all 
the orders of my commanders, and in everything behave myself as becomes 
a good soldier and faithful servant of the Company; and failing in any 
part of my duty as such, I will submit to the penalties described in the 
articles of war which have been read to me.” 

The East India Company is defunct: how far does not that fact release 
the Sepoys, as the demise is now admitted te have released the British 
soldiers? The terms of the Native oath, we see, render this interpretation 
still more probable. But if the Native soldiers are released, how are we to 
construe the act of those officials who have caused mutineers to be blown 














, from guns since the transfer of the government from the East India Com- 


pany to the Crown? Those who are fond of nice legal problems will regret 
that there is no coroner’s inquest in India to determine by its verdict the 
nature of this execution, or the persons who may be liable. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnance, Fripay AFTERNOON, 

Since the armistice was first announced all departments of the Stock 
Exchange have shown considerable animation, and Stocks and Shares 
with few exceptions have improved, but the highest figures have not been 
maintained ; Consols, for instance, are now quite 1 per cent below the highes 
point reached. The sudden announcement of peace caused for some time} 
a good deal of activity, and purchases, bona-fide and speculative, continued 
until Consols were down at 963; this high price induced sales again, 
chiefly for realization ; the Market has consequently become comparatively 
depressed, aided also by apprehensions with respect to the future, it being 
feared in some quarters that Italian affairs will be more complicated than 
ever ; be that as it may, there is not the same amount of activity, and 
Stocks generally have a tendency to flatness. Consols first opened on 
Monday 95} 95%, and after a good deai of business advanced to 96; late in 
the day telegrams from Paris, with orders to buy, sent the quotation to 96} 
buyers. On Tuesday the Market opened 962 963, and has since graduall 
declined to 95} 958, the closing price of this afternoon. Bank Stock, 22 
223. The Bank Directors yesterday reduced the rate of discount to 24 per 
— ; the measure was fully anticipated. Money;has been more in demand 
this week. 

The Foreign Market has been active and occasionally agitated during the 
week, and prices all round are much higher than at the close of Saturday. 
The following are all at improved rates—Mexican, 19 19} ; Peruvian Four- 
and-a-half per Cent, 90 92; Peruvian Three per Cent, 70 72; Buenos 
Ayres Deferred, 17} 18; Venezuela, 28 29; Turkish Six per Cent, 83 84; 
Ditto New, 71 72; Sardinian, 86 88; Austrian, 5 dis. to par; Russian, 108 
110; Victor Emmanuel, 9193; Portuguese, 4445; Spanish, 4344. The 
Market closes firm. 

More business has been doing in Railway Shares this week than for some 
time ; prices are all considerably higher and have been still better; but a 
reaction has set in, and a fall of 1 to 2 per cent has oceurred ; the last prices. 
however, are from 1 to 3 per cent higher than last quoted. Midland, 1 
104%, shows a rise of 3 per cent; London and North-Western, 96 96}, 2 
per cent improvement ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 9696} ; and Caledonian, 
83484 both 2 per cent better; South Eastern and Dover 1 per cent, 72 73 ; 
and London and South-Western, 14 per cent, 954 964; Blackwall, 65 67; 
Manchester, Sheffield and Lincoln, 36} 37} ; London and Brighton, 112 
114; North Stafford, 33 3} dis. Business has been principally speculative, 
This has been settling day, but there has already been a good deal done for 
the next account. The rise in the Foreign Share Market has been followed 
by large realizations, especially by holders of Lombardo-Venetian Shares, 
and a reaction has consequently taken place. The No. 1 shares are not- 
withstanding still 1 per cent higher, 2} 2} prem., and the New, 24 2 prem. 
Northern of France, 363 3745 Paris and Lyons, 34} 343; Luxembourg, 
6} 7; Namur and Liege, 8} 83. The Market has been quiet all day. 

SaTuRDAY, TWeELve o’CLock. 

The Consol and Share Markets are a degree flatter this morning, but there 
is very little stirring. Foreign Stocks are without change—Consols, 95% 
954; Reduced, 953 96. 








Useful Arts, Fashinus, Trade, Xe. 


| Tur fine weather has prolonged the summer trade beyond its usual limits, 


grand words, Italian independence, and the cause of civilization, and 


much more for their vulgar interests, hail the peace with joy, and so 
they would any peace. But 
innumerable troubles and complications, and consider the situation 
worse than when France was in hot fight with Austria. Now that Ca- 
your is gone, they say, who will keep down the revolutionary party ? 
What Italians want the Pope at their head? 
consent to pay their court at Turin? Tow will Kossuth be appeased ? 
Will Garibaldi quictly disband his volunteers? These and many other 
disquieting questions, which seek in vain for answer, sent the Funds 
down a franc ; and it is thought that the fall will not stop there. 


The Queen has appointed to be Chaplains in Ordinary to her Majesty, 
the Reverend William Thomson, D.D., Provost of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, and Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, London; the Reverend William 
Selwyn, B.D., Prebendary of Ely and Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge; and the Reverend Charles Kingsley, junior, Rector of 
Eversiey. 


Some changes have been made in the minor ranks of diplomacy— 

The Honourable William George Grey, Secretary of Legation at Berlin, 
is to be Secretary to the Embassy at Paris. Mr. William Lowther, Secre- 
tary of Legation at St. Petersburg, is to be Secretary of Legation at [Berlin. 
Mr. John Savile Lumley, Secretary to the Legation at Madrid, is to be Se- 
eretary of Legation at St. Petersburg. The Honourable Richard Edwardes, 
Secretary to the Legation at Frankfort, is to be Secretary to the Legation 
at Madrid. Mr. Frederic Hamilton, Secretary to the Legation at Athens, 





long-headed men see the beginning of | 


and a far better season has been experienced by the dealers in textile 
fabrics than was expected at the early part of it. The demand for articles 
in “mauve” colour, which in the middle of the season set in, giving 
an additional fillip to trade, and shawls, dresses, ribbons, &c., of this 


| colour have been greatly in demand by the million. 


Will the Milanese nobles | 





The wholesale houses in the ribbon trade have experienced a good deal 
of trouble in getting rid of their stocks of fancy goods, which have been 
very hard to move, the public taste having been displayed in favour of 
the plainer deseription, such as Orientals, Ke. Without doubt, unless 
some special kind of novelty attracts attention, the plain styles will be in 
request throughout the autumn season. 

In the trimming trade for ladies’ dresses, the same uncertainty of 
demand that has prevailed for some time past still continues; and 
manufacturers in this special branch of trade scarcely know what to turn 
their attention to. The trimming weavers of Spitalfields are mostly 
without employment, while in Coventry a considerable falling off in this 
branch of manufacture has been expericneed, the demand for silk fringes 
being very small. 

Silk has been rising in price, while report speaks favourably of some 
that has arrived from Japan. 

PARIS FASHIONS, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

The heats are so overpowering that it is impossible for the mind to 
devote much attention to dress, Considering that the slightest covering 
is oppressive, peignoirs seem to meet with very general approbation. The 
skirts are full and plain, or they are made with one deep flounce. The 
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easaque should be loose, gathered in front, extreme ly ] 
by a flounce. The waist is confined by a sash of the 
Peignoirs of printed percale are only fit for morning wear; but in muslin, 








5 
especially white, blue, or pink, they are more dressy, particularly if the 
flounces are trimmed above and below with narrow white guipure. The 
freedom of this costume has induced many women with slight figures to 
leave off stays, and others who cannot afford themselves this indulgence 
wear a new corset, which supports without the aid of clast 





tics or busk. 
These corsets-brassi¢res are quite original, invented and patented by 
Madame Vigourous. 

Scarfs like the dress, with two flounces, 
and no doubt we shall soon see them produced in lace. 
much worn, and large shawls are forsaken for small lace points, trimmed 
with two very deep flounces. Jet is generally introduced where the 
flounces join the point, as it makes such a pleasing effect in the sun, 

The chapeau de Panama has been expressly brought out for the grati- 
fication of two illustrious Princesses. 
straw, but it will be a long time before it becomes general, owing to its ex- 
travagant price. Itisa very complicated invention. Panama riding-hats 
are charmingly pretty. 
the back and front falling. The edges are bound with a black velvet, 
which is put on wider at the sides than the front, and from beneath it 
comes a beautiful willowy feather, which goes all round, and then falls 
gracefully on one side of the face. The feather is always of two colours ; 
if black it is tipped with white, if white, with black. Blue or green tips 
look handsome, only then the hat can only be worn with a limited number 
of toilettes. Underneath are bows of black ribbon, with or without ends, 
and in the centre is a second bow of a colour to correspond with the dress. 





are coming again into favour, 


During the winter we observed several leaders of the fashion making use | 


of stuffed birds in their coiffures, and now this Chinese custom appears to 
be spreading. Sometimes the brilliant colours of the bird outshine the 
flowers amongst which it nestles; sometimes the specimen is artistically 
arranged in black crépe, made to look like a nest, or it is placed with its 
breast down in a bunch of green leaves. This ornament is only adapted 
for rice straw or white dress bonncts. Garlands for bonnets have 
long since been renounced ; flowers are now bunched in a mass on one 
side, and the inside bouquet is often a mere continuation, the two sets 
meeting. Strings are not edged, and if they are of black or white, there 
is a second narrower pair, coloured. A few coloured feathers have been 
seen on straw bonnets. Curled plumes, green, blue, and lilac, were fixed 
by vine leaves of black velvet and black silk corn, In the scarch after 
originality, great anxiety is evinced to avoid anything like a medley ; in 
proof of this no plaid is fashionable that is composed of more than two 
colours, 


NEW MATERIALS, 
Although in the very ieight of summer, dealers in cloth are at present 
busy selecting their autumn and winter stock. Among the many novelties 
which will be forthcoming for winter wear, we may mention a cloth 
manufactured principally for the ‘ Inverness,” or ** winged cape.”” The 
texture is very light and soft, yet thick and warm; and from the great 
width, being a six quarter, or double-width cloth, it is well adapted for 
the purpose. It is very elastic, and will be found advantageous to the 
tailor in making. It is manufactured in all colours, but at present the 
ground will in all cases be bright. i 
variety of shade. It can be made at a very moderate price. 
Considerable improvements have been made of late in this elegant 
furniture. The quality of the fabric has been bettered; it has been mad 
more close in the weaving, and so dense on the surface by means of 
dressing and calendering as to exclude dust and repel the ual dirt 
marks so liable to all coverings of furniture and curtains. 
have also been chosen with more taste, and evidently with an 
more originality. At Waterloo House, in Pall Mall, the ext: 
of chintzes range from the simplest pattern of the fern leaf in its natural 
colours to the luxuriant richness given by a large hydra 
upon grounds of different tints, sometimes cream-col 
pale apple green, or even faint blue. A p: 











ultern 





particularly simple, yet not at all weak or wan in 
common wild blackberry briar, with all its varied tints uy 
and the fruit in different stages of ripeness, giving red and purple, and 
even green, arranged more closely so as to form a border, 

For a long time we have looked to the Swiss muslin and the Manchester 
net curtains for our summer window decorations; but t i 
provement made now in the Glasgow manufacture of lei 


lead to their being unive rsally prefi 


rred. 
every advantage of being much stronger an 


an 



















and may be cleaned perfi ( tterns have beer 
every variety of subject ingle flowersd labout, or 
star-shaped ornaments, and some it rk, Aver i ly 
in this manufacture is to be noticed in the shading of the il 
other forms employed in the pattern; it gives brilliancy and picturesque 
effect, and at the same time the clegant transparer il whicl 
is so essentially the special beauty of muslin curtains, is not only not 
interfered with, but rather inereased. Messrs. Jackson and Grali 
possess some of the freshest patterns, many of them l accord 
to their own taste. One great recommendation of these cool and airy 
shades for our windows heir cheapn 1 the Scotch 
are very little more expensive ut first than the Swies, while their g 
durability renders them of superior value. 

NEW INVENTIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, & 

There is a new kind of chair n a 
very light and pretty appearance, and at the same tim very st l 
comfortable. ‘These chairs are f ly of ¢ 7 rha- 
mental parts being from plit mbined ind of 
grass employed in the finer portions of t it called Spanish 
Spart. There is acertain Oriental character about these articles of furni- 
ture that is peculiarly elegant. They are suited admirably for 1 


in the cottage ornée style, or for mixing witl 





and set off the heavicr and more luxuriant it. Sofas | 
couches are made of this work, and several we observed 
at the agents for the sale of this furniture, M m and Sens, 


in Oxford Street. 
M. Cambarien has submitted] to the French Government his invention 


Black lace is | 


It is destined to eclipse Italian | 


if i 
The patterns 
| 


x, and completed | by which he can produce 
same material. | The types ; 


| 


ve : : | advantages of manufacture during the summer months. 
They are round, the sides slightly turned up, and 





The pile is subdued, so as to give a 
| 


| high, and tallow not of the first quality. 


several thousand letters at a stroke as it were, 





| re cast in a mass, and then cut up rapidly by a circular saw 
which divides them with perfect regularity. M. Cambarien proposes to 
+} . . , . - yn 
cast hi in stecl, co th y would stand any amount of wear. 






; A corr spondent whilst plea 

Speetator of the “sphere of its 
‘ 

columns to d 

commendations supplied by a 


icknowledging the extension by the 
in devoting a portion of its 
useful inventions” introduces with 
ommer ons 8 l al experience Mr. Watkins's Patent 
Revolving Candle Dipping Machine, for the manufacture of tallow and 
other cand] The machine conveys to th dipping-mould each frame 
of candles, and as easily removes them. Each frame of candles will con- 
tain twenty ~fin e rods which it will dip at one time ; and the size or weight 
of the candle is of no conse quence, as the machine, from rotary motion, will 
carry through the air the whole of the frames, containing three hundred 
rods, at a velocity, when required, equal to thirty miles per hour. The 
candles coming thus in concussion with the air are cooled and become 
hard; the hot air blown from the centre of the frames ensuring an uni- 
formity of size throughout the frame, and obviating the difficulty and dis- 
One man alone 
can attend to this machine, and enabled to make a vast quantity of can- 
dels per diem of a hard and firm quality, even when the temperature is 
This new process redeems its 
cost in a few months and afterwards secures a saving of a large sum per 
annum in the price of manufacture. Mr, Watkins of Newport, is the in- 
vyentor, 
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of new 
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In Howland’s improved patent mangle the c! by 
small tooth wheel, which works in a horizontal rack of pins attached to 
a framework on the top of the mangle-frame. By this arrangement the 
unpleasant jarring noise so common to chain mangles is avoided; and 
from the simplicity of its construction, the machine is not so liable to get 
out of order. The lift is self-acting, and requires no reaching over the 
mangle whilst in motion. It is said that more work can be done by the 
improved mangle, in less time, than by the old chain mangle, besides 
giving the linen a better gloss. It can also be worked by steam power. 

Many attemps have been made to shoe horses without the continual 
driving of nails into the hoof; the injury inflicted by that process not un- 
frequently rendering valuable horses uscless. In order to diminish the 
evil, Mr. George Thomas has invented a “double bottom horse-shoe.” 
He takes an ordinary horse-shoc, and forms a groove in the part which 
comes in contact with the ground. This groove is about a quarter or 
three-cighths of an inch deep, and half an inch or more wide, according to 
the size of the horse and shoe, and within three-quarters of an inch from 
one extremity of the shoe to the same distance from the other. The 
groove at the ends and toe of the shoe is cut under. A piece of iron of 
the same width and shape with the groove, only thicker, and slightly 
curved upwards, is so fitted at the ends and toe that, by the tap of a 
hammer, it is driven into the groove, and hence into the under-cutting. 
The junction forms a complete dovetail, which prevents the removal of 
the inner shoe unless by the forcible aid of a chisel. The advantage of 
this inner shoe is, that it is made to project beyond the ordinary shoe, 
and when worn down can easily be removed and replaced by another 
without pulling off the shoe from the horse’s hoof. Besides, in frosty 
weather the inner shoe needs only to be jagged, and you have the horse 


iin is supersede d a 


























frosted. It is said Mr. Field, of Oxford Street, the veterinary forger, has 
tried the double bottom shoe with success. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PEACE, ITS PURPOSE, AND PROSPECTS. 
CanninG boasted that in South America England had called for 
a new world to redress the balance of the old: Napoleon the 
Third seems to challenge the right of saying with greater truth 
that he has called forth a new Confederacy in the South to re- 
dress the balance of the older one further North. 

Many Liberals in this country raise an outery against the 
peace and its terms. One exceedingly well-informed journal 
almost echoes the ery that Italy has been ‘“ sold.” Others ex- 
claim that the “conspiracy ” against Austria has suceeeded by a 
conspiracy, to which Austria is a party, against the liberties of 
Europe; Italy being only one of the steps by which a great 
potentate is to mount to a continental throne. We confess that 
we are quite unable to keep pace with a style of criticism which 
runs ahead of any of the facts upon which a sound judgment must 
be formed. We will, therefore, only examine some of the broadest 
facts which are already ascertained, in order to justify the firm 
hope which we still entertain for the future of Italy. 

he Emperor Napoleon is assailed for making peace before the 
proper time. ‘This reproach comes strangely from those who have 
urged our country to take no part in the recent conflict. What 
right have we to condemn the terms of peace when we have had 
no share in earning the victory? We gave the Italians ‘ sym- 
pathy ” in words, and stopped there. We actually urged upon 
the French Emperor the claims of Italy,—until he seemed willing 
to take them up ina practical manner. At that moment, if we 
mistrusted any interference with the status quo, we ought to have 
made some sincere, straightforward, and practical objection ; but 
we only temporized officially, and popularly only sneered. At 
first we objected to any encroachment upon Austria, or even to 
any peremptory summons; then we agreed to the Congress, but 
officially promised Austria our support in a manner which made 
her ote upon our active good will; possibly, rendered over 
confident by the air of support, she committed herself to a sum- 
mary aggression upon Picdmont, and then we officially repudiated 
her proceedings and left her to take the consequences alone. We 
have therefore no ground to stand upon as respects Italy, or 
France, or Austria; we cannot claim to have any voice in the 
matter. Technically we are shut out of court by our own neglect- 
ing to put in an appearance at any stage when it was open to us 
to do so, 

Morally, we may be answered, the Emperor Napoleon was 
bound to go on further. But why ? Was France pledged to 
Italy by repeated expressions of sympathy, as we were? By no 
means. Napoleon had expressed his sympathy with the Italians, 
but always in much more measured terms; and if he has given 
to that sympathy any practical effect, he has gone far beyond us, 
though we profess always to judge rather by deeds than words, 
Certainly we are the last who have the mght to measure the 
amount of assistance which he gave as a free offering. Before 
the 7th of this month, the Emperor Napoleon had already sacri- 
ficed a great number of gallant and faithful soldiers. We have 
the numbers, but for various reasons we hesitate to state them ; 
and at the present moment it will be enough to note what is before 
the world, that the sacrifice of life was immense, The sacrifice 
of means has been reckoned at fifty millions sterling, The pro- 
gress was commensurate, Lombardy had been wrenched from 
Austria, and the remainder of her Italian possessions was 
threatened ; the neutral Powers were urging mediation; and a 
point had been attained at which it seemed possible to reeommence 
the process of freeing Italy and elevating her to the seale of other 
nations in Europe by peaceful means. Balancing his sacrifices on 
the one hand, against the renewed prospects of peaceful endeavour 
on the other side, the Emperor Napoleon invited the Austrian 
Emperor to end the war and to reopen the Italian account on a 
new footing. Again we say, that it does not lic in the month of 
Englishmen to pretend that the Emperor Napoleon has not sacri- 
ticed enough,—not wasted cnough of French blood and treasure, 
nor attained enough benefit for Italy. 

Before we endeavour, even at this early stage, to form a 
species of rough estimate of the bencfit attained for Italy, let us 
note some rather remarkable circumstances characterizing the 
new turn which the treatment of the peninsula has taken, 





There 
was one consideration which probably rendered Austria more 
ready to grant a peace to the Emperor alone than she would have 
been if the neutral Powers had appeared in the discussion. None 
of the other three Powers of Europe are Roman Catholic: Russia 
represents the Greek Church; Prussia rules over a mixed popu- 
lation, but the Lutheran element is decidedly in the ascendant ; 
England is resolutely and positively Protestant. If Francis 
Joseph has relinquished an Italian province, and a power of dic- 
tation obtained by encroachment but long maintained, he has still 
made no concession which hands over the guardianship of Italy to 
any Protestant authority. ‘The conditions which may have been 
thought favourable by an Austrian Emperor will probably be 
regretted by many statesmen in the North and West of Europe ; 
but for our own part we scarcely share in such regret. Ifthere is 
to be any improvement in the Liberal direction, religious as well 
as political, for the Italians, it is not, we conceive, to be brought 
about by the sudden introduction of any Protestant formulary. 
There are some grounds for doubting whether the genius of Pro- 
testantism as it has been developed in the North and West of 





| or to time-honoured precedent. 





Europe is adapted to the inborn genius of Southern Italy ; while, 
on the other hand, the Italians themselves, without any Lutheran 
revolt, by the simple principle of dividing temporal and spiritual 
jurisdiction, have actually commenced a reform which tends to 
enlarge and liberalize the Christian Church in Italy without those 
civil feuds, or those certain reactions, which an ordinary Protestant 
agitation must have provoked. 

But lct us, so far as we can from the information before us, see 
what it is the Emperor Napoleon has actually obtained for Italy 
from her quondam master. The system as it is sketched out 
differs from that adumbrated in D’ Azeglio’s Note; but we believe 
it differs less from that sketch than it does from the system 
hitherto existing. In the first place, the Stranger, although not 
absolutely exiled from the peninsula, is virtually excluded from 
it as a Power, and reappears only as a provincial authority, taking 
his place as one amongst many members of a confederacy. In 
the second place, that State in Italy which has been most con- 
spicuous as representing Italian opinion, constitutional govern- 
ment, and patriotic independence, is strengthened by the acqui- 
sition of a populous and wealthy province. Sardinia henceforward 
is nearly twice as powerful as she was before, having not two but 
three great continental provinces under her Crown, besides Savoy 
and the island of Sardinia; and the union of these provinces gives 
to each of them a decided accession of strength. In the third 
place, the Confederacy affords a legitimate, appropriate, and suf- 
ficient ground whereon the statesmanship of the whole peninsula 
can meet to discuss the interests and develop the power ot 
“Ttaly.” It is a platform, as our American friends would say, 
which offers new ground for the Italian patriot. Amongst 
many objects of the Italian reformers has been some plan to 
swamp the temporal powcr of the Pope, and yet to retain his 
titular and moral dignity. The states of Rome are obviously 
swamped in the Confederacy, but the dignity of the Pope is pre- 
served, nay, promoted by making him Honorary President. The 
present Pope and his most probable successor have both shown 
themselves most ready to adopt the idea and the labour of re- 
forms, could they be provided with a safe and legitimate ground. 
The ground is made for them, with the assistance of Italian 
statesmanship for every good they can do, and a check from all 
Italy, should they deviate from the patriotic course. 

We have here merely marshalled facts which are before our 
readers: those facts are sufficient to show that the constitu- 
tional prospects of Italy, the opportunities of her statesmanship, 
the scope for united and patriotic action, are all increased in the 
immediate future as compared with the immediate past; and it 
will be hard, indeed, if the nation which has produced a Poerio, a 
Capponi, a D’Azeglio, and a Cavour, should be unable to utilize 
the new machinery placed ready to the hand of its public men. 


LONDON CORPORATION DEFORM. 

We have been unlucky enough never to find ourselves contented 
with the later attempts to ‘‘ reform” the City of London. They 
appear to us always to have gone in the wrong direction, at once 
destroying what is ancient, and restricting what is popular; 
whereas we would enlarge rather than narrow, and while reform- 
ing preserve. The bill just introduced into Parliament has been 
urged forward with an unusual amount of hurry at all the earlier 
stages, only two days allowed between the first and second read- 
ings. We cannot suppose, however, that either the public, or 
even Members, will be denied time and opportunity for a thorough 
examination, Let us investigate afew of the points on which this 
reform is to abolish ancient rights, which are popular defences, 

The City of London is the combination of the Guilds ; these 
Guilds embodying all the industrial arts and trades of the City 
and representing the commercial aspect of civilization. In this 
aspect the City is the complement to the representation of the 
various classes in Parliament. The Livery of the Guilds, that is 
all the persons that form the units of these embodied trades, 
mect and by a sort of universal suffrage elect the Lord Mayor ; 
who is thus in the State the impersonation of the industrial and 
producing community. The London Corporation Bill introduced 
by the present Ministers destroys the elective a of the Livery, 
and gives it to the ten-pound resident householders. This is le- 
gislating by pattern, equally without regard to enlarged reforms 
It tends to destroy the City of 
London as it has existed from time immemorial, and to make it 
nothing better that a common borough; it abolishes the Lord 
Mayor, and makes him nothing better than the senior church- 
warden of a local district. 

The City affords a popular shield against the Crown, which has 
not been Posen So because our times have been quiet, our 
Crown not encroaching; but how do we know that these advan- 
tageous circumstances will continue ? The Crown cannot punish 
any person accused of treason, save through a Jury. In London 
City the Sheriffs have selected the Juries ; heretofore the right of 
electing the Sheriff has lain in the Livery; but the Livery is abo- 
lished, and to whom shall it be given ? By a summary contri- 
vance, or what is by courtesy called a ‘ compromise,” the authors 
of the bill have given the po. ters of one Sheriff, for London City, 
to the Common Council,—the representatives henceforward of the 
ten-pounder class,—while the election of the other Sheriff, for 
Middlesex, reverts tothe Crown. Thus the popular shield, in the 
election of Juries within London City, which has worked well, and 
is not aceused of working ill, is abolished, simply for the sake of 
rounding off a so-called reform after the modern pattern. 
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Another provision separates the Borough of Southwark from the 
City ; removing one item which has contributed to give import- 
ance, influence, and power, to the ancient corporation. 

One of the reasons pleaded in favour of the change is, that tolls 
may be abolished which no longer exist, and that freemen may 
take apprentices for five years instead of seven as they do now. 
All the practical good of the measure could be accomplished by a 
Tolls Bill, or an Apprenticeship Bill; whereas the remainder is 
legislating on a pattern, without any definite explanation of the 
manner in which the details will work henceforward. We con- 
fess that we view the measure with a suspicion amounting to dis- 
like, and we challenge Members on both sides, earnest Reformers 
and sincere Conservatives, not to let it pass unless they can see that 
our suspicions are groundless. 





JOINT-STOCK SUBSIDY vice SHIPMONEY, DECEASED. 
By a yulgar and ungenerous error, Prince Albert’s remark that 
‘* representative institutions are on their trial” has oftener been 
a subject of complaint than of serious consideration. Why was 
it assumed that the husband of Queen Victoria must have some 
arriére-pensée tending towards alien and discredited institutions, 
because he was endeavouring to remind Englishmen that institu- 
tions which have existed so long are not perhaps turned to the 
best account? Many of these who have met the Prince’s hint with 
complaint and innuendo have given corroboration to the remark, 
Representative institutions are on their trial, and we must make 
them better if we are to bring them up to a level with the present 
state of public knowledge. 

As Mr. Disraeli says, it is not only a serious injury, but a dis- 
grace to this country that “‘in such an age of science and progress 
as the present, we should not possess the means of telegraphic 
communication with that important dependency,” India. But 
Mr. Disraeli and his colleagues in office could only devise a very 
questionable plan of doing justice to an ‘age of science and 
progress.” A measure giving to a company 43 per cent on a 
capital of 800,000 or 1,000,000 sterling for fifty years—that is, 
pledging this country to pay for half a century 36,0002. or 
45,000/,—was introduced as a “ private ”’ bill, and passed without 
any sufficient reference to the House of Commons, “ custodies,” 
&e. And it appears by the debates of this week and of last, that 
this grant to the Red Sea Company is not the only sample of the 
kind: we have the Dover grant, the Galway grant, the Liverpool 
grant, and perhaps some others, pledging the country to pay- 
ments of nearly a million a year, always without properly con- 
sulting the House of Commons. And the evil is without remedy, 
at least as to the past; for “‘ public faith” is pledged to the bar- 
gains, bad or aaa 

Members are indignant with the late Administration, because 
it gave the fullest development to these forms of private contract 
at public expense ; but is that Government the real culprit? What 
is it accused of doing? Only of carrying somewhat further a 
system which previous Governments have cultivated. Lord 

erby’s Cabinet, therefore, is only charged with pushing to a 
greater degree a fault ascribable to all Governments for some 
years past. Now the wrong of a bad principle does not lie in the 
degree of its application. If the previous Government is proved 
to have been guilty of the same fault, its representative man will 
hardly plead that ‘it was only a very little one.” 

But if successive Governments have thus been voting away the 
public money, what was the House of Commons at? If in the 
very presence of the House—for so it was—the Treasury has been 
making its ‘‘ private” arrangements with joint-stock companies, 
perhaps honourable Members will tell us why the 654 Cerberi 
over the public interests were all asleep? It is nonsense to lay 
the blame on Mr. Disraeli, or Sir George Cornewall Lewis, or any 
other Chancellor of the Exchequer, when these guardians of the 
Exchequer are themselves the persons to blame; for if they had 
not allowed “ the forms of the House” to become empty and 
unmeaning ceremonies, the abuse would never have happened. 

We have lost more than Joseph Hume,—we have lost the sense 
of responsibility amongst Members. They get themselves elected 
with brilliant promises that they will pass ‘ measures ;” and as 
long as they “‘ vote right,” they appear to hold themselves ex- 
onerated from doing the ordinary duty which the humblest man 
that has a right to sit in that House with his hat on is bound to 
perform. To neglect that duty is nothing short of gross derelic- 
tion of principle—betrayal of a public trust. In gross cases it 
might be called political eseroquerie,-—for it is to obtain a seat on 
false pretences. The censure which is cast upon Mr. Disraeli, or 
Sir John Pakington, or Sir Stafford Northcote, recoils with 
some hundredfold force upon the Members themselves who 
allowed these things to be done. Do we say that the enter- 
prises which have been pampered in this objectionable manner 
are in themselyes objectionable? Every spoiled child is not by 
nature a bad child. On the contrary, it is a reproach to our 
whole system of administration, executive, parliamentary, local, 
or what you please, that the most desirable objects lie before us, 
the means for the execution being known or easily ascertained, 
without any real progress towards accomplishment. Just now two 
departments of State have been engaged in a tedious correspond- 
ence with a clockmaker, and they cannot get all hands put upon 
the Westminster clock. Mr. Wilson “admitted” that the late 
Ministry had exhausted every means in their power to find par- 
ties ready to take up the project of a Red Sea Telegraph on the 
principle of a contingent guarantee, but in vain. The atmosphere 


of the metropolis has been a nuisance to comfort, a danger to life, 
because this great empire cannot arrange with some few parishes 
an abatement of the nuisance. If representative institutions are 
on their trial, it looks very like a breakdown under trial; and ac- 
cording to the moral of the late debates in Parliament, our only 
alternative to this helplessness in the face of ‘science and pro- 
gress,’ is some clumsy compromise of principle, which makes the 
State barter the public money away to joint-stock companies. 

The tangible results which we do obtain, in lieu of those con- 
veniences and appliances which we know to be practicable, are, 
when we expose them, as astonishing as they are disgusting. 
Mr. Disraeli may have had no thought of using the public money 
in a corrupt way, and we acquit him of it as heartily and com- 
pletely as the most generous opponent could do; still, what is the 
gross effect resulting from the present system? In an age of 
‘* discussion,” while we are talking about ‘‘freedom” and “ re- 
form,” we are actually inventing a new principle of Parliamentary 
corruption. Do not let us shut our eyes to the fact, because it 
goes by a disgusting name. People talk of the danger of extend- 
ing the franchise to the working men, lest their elected repre- 
sentatives should propose ‘ subversive measures ;”’ but really we 
| know nothing more ‘ subyersive” to the liberty of this country, 
| and, therefore, to the very throne, than the system which has 
been growing up in Parliament. One of the difticulties in avoid- 
ing the fulfilment of the Galway contract was the immense local 
interest excited for the establishment and extension of a great 
joint-stock company. A great joint-stock company which con- 
veys our letters across the Atlantic has a corresponding influence 
in Liverpool and London. We are promised another great joint- 
stock company, at another great port, for the development of a 
project which ought to be carried out. Our railway companies pos- 
sess a territorial influence which is gradually superseding that of 
the Barons. In fact you might parcel out the House of Commons 
into those sections which belong to several joint-stock interests. 
And at last we discover the Treasury systematically making sub- 
sidies of public money to joint-stock magnates and joint-stock 
embryoes, without the faintest consultation of Parliament. In- 
deed with the avoidance of a consultation, and with the profession 
that the arrangement is a “ private” one, to be accomplished in 
a private bill, And this is the way we manage things in an age 
of “science and progress ”’—an age of ‘‘ discussion and reform ! ‘ 

Mr, Gladstone’s Committee ought to give us something more 
than a report on past abuses and suggestions on future checks. 
How are we to waken the House of Commons with its 654 Mem- 
bers? Since the race of Joseph Hume appears to be gone, how 
shall we supply the honourable Laputans with flappers, in order 
that “ attention may be drawn,” &c.? In “ this age of science 
and progress,” when scientific men can so distinctly tell us the 
means by which we can economize the resources of the country, 
accomplish its ends, extend national power, and bring increased 
blessings to every denizen, how is it that we cannot put together 
our wealth, our information, and our practical faculties? If we 
really have all these boasted resources, it is evident that the fault 
must lie in the agency. Perhaps the Select Committee would tell 
us where it is that the shortcoming lies ? 

For our own part, we do not prejudge the question ; on the 
contrary, we would rather tear it open,—wide open,—sweeping 
away every prejudice and commonplace that has hitherto encum- 
bered the inquiry. It has recently been assumed, that if there is 
a great enterprise to be ya it can be better done b 
private means, because it is the love of profit alone which wi 
prompt men to the exertion, it is the instinct of parsimony alone 
which will make them saving in the means. The country which 
knows that it is possible to attain great advantages, covets the 
fulfilment of its wishes without too much cost; and it leaves the 
risk to private persons, because it thinks so meanly of its public 
agents, its governors, councillors, and representatives, that 1t will 
rather trust to the motives of traders than to those of its duces. 
When great communities thus suspeet better motives, and trust 
to bad motives, they are mostly repaid for their over-cunning by 
a reversal of their reckonings. In our moral Atheism, in our 
scepticism of any sufficient good motives amongst us, we actually 
lend our administrative bungling and our Parliamentary somno- 
| lence to cultivate the vast joint-stock jobbing interest which 
threatens to swamp the privileges of Parliament and the liberties 
of the citizen. : 

Perhaps after all, these semi-administrative, semi-industrial 
works had better be left altogether to the Government? Or it 
may be that an enterprise of the kind could be best handed over, 
freely and absolutely, to some new kind of body, holding a final 
authority ad hoc, but answerable only for general results towards 
the nation,—somewhat after the fashion of those railway com- 

yanies amongst whom Lord Dalhousie would have partitioned the 
Tnited Kingdom. But one thing is certain: we might have these 
undertakings prosecuted by the State on its own responsibility to 
Parliament both for proper management and for proper economy ; 
or we might have perfect free trade in these enterprises, without 
any interference of State whether by subsidy or control ; or we 
might have the special bodies to which we have alluded acting as 
trustees for the empire, their conditions of existence and powers 
intermediate between the private company and the public depart- 
ment: but certainly we had better adopt one or other of these 
alternatives than persist in fingering public money on behalf 
of private interests, with a show of Parliamentary supervision and 
control sufficient only to deceive. 
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MR. COBDEN’S PRINCIPLES OF NON-INTERVENTION, 
Tue current rumour of the day is that “ The Manchester Manu- 
facturer,” who gained so much fame in 1835-6, by his defence of 
Russia against the attacks of Mr. Urquhart and other Russo- 
phobists, is about to commence a new agitation, in favour of his 
own peculiar doctrine of non-intervention, which, although it 
differs very widely, in theory, from that of Holy-Alliance Toryism, 
bears a most painful resemblance to it in practical tendency. 
The angry tone in which the organs of the Manchester School 
criticize the conduct of the present Government would almost 
lead us to infer that there must be some ground for the rumour, 
One of those organs, in explaining why the Member for Rochdale 
has refused a seat in the Cabinet, is pleased to say that ‘ Mr, 
Cobden has felt it his duty to decline serving under a noble lord 
who has either opposed or betrayed nearly every principle to 
which he (Mr. Cobden) is most attached.” Now, what are the 

rinciples to which the Member for Rochdale is most attached ? 

e grand point of difference must be with reference to our 
foreign policy. He is an advocate of non-intervention in the 
most absolute sense of that word. Twenty-five years ago Mr. 
Cobden declared his solemn conviction that the affairs of Great 
Britain will never be managed properly so long as we trouble 
our heads in any way with the affairs of other countries, What 
he wished to see was, the formation of a new party which should 
take as its motto, ‘No Foreign Policy.” Now, this very plau- 
sible rule, like many other simple doctrines, may impose upon 
superficial thinkers, but it will not bear examination. If we are 
not only to give up the principle of interfering, by friendly coun- 
sel and advice, in the affairs of other nations, but, as Mr. Cobden 
now recommends, to give up ‘all discussion of the domestic in- 
stitutions of other countries,” and confine all our efforts to the 
amendment of our own institutions, the result may easily be 

essed by any one who has studied the history of Europe during 

e last two centuries. 

Lord Palmerston is accused by the followers of Mr. Bright of 
having wasted the resources of Great Britain during the last thirty 

ears in constant interference with the affairs of other countries. 

t cannot be denied that we have made the most wonderful pro- 

ss as a nation during those thirty years in the improvement 
of the condition of the people at home as well as in the prosperity 
of our Colonies, But Mr. Bright contends, that we ought to have 
made far more rapid progress, and that we should certainly have 
done so, but for the inveterate tendency of our statesmen, under 
the leadership of Lord Palmerston, to meddle with the affairs of 
other countries. 

Here, then, is the ground of quarrel between the Manchester 
School and the Prime Minister. oo years ago Mr, Cobden dis- 
tinctly stated that ‘he would infinitely rather see a Government 
formed of Members from the other side of the House.” Such was 
the opinion of Mr. Cobden in the summer of 1855, Since that 
date he has seen that wish realized, and the result has not been 
very satisfactory. Is he prepared to play the same game over 

ain? Ifwe could believe that he was bent on doing so, and 

at there was any possibility of his succeeding, we might despair 
of the maintenance of a strong Liberal Government under any 
Prime Minister. 

ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
We have already been in controversy with Mr. Cobden’s published 
opinions, and the most recent composition from his hands that has 
been printed again challenges our dissent; a dissent the more 
strongly marked since we agree most heartily in the spirit of Mr. 
Cobden’s observations, and believe him to be about the most use- 
ful man which this country can have for a certain important 
mission, During his tour in America, Mr. Cobden declined to 
receive any public congratulations from his many friends; and 
to one of these invitations, from Mr. 8. D, Bradford, he replies 
thus— 
** Quebec, June 18, 1859. 


66 My dear Sir—Before stepping on board the ‘Indian,’ I must thank 
you for your two letters, which have reached me here, I observe your ex- 
pression of regret that I had not attended one public meeting before I left 
the United States. But, on reflection, I think you will agree that I exer- 
cised a wise discretion in resisting every temptation to bring me intothe field 
of politics, for to talk in public in your country would be, in my case, 
necessarily to talk politics. 

**T have long entertained a strong opinion that the less England and 
America canvass each other’s domestic polities, and the more they discuss 
their own, the better it will be for the friendship of the two nations, and 
for the improvement and stability of their institutions. Still I cannot but 
lament the want of a public opportunity, before leaving this continent, of 
expressing my gratitude for the numberless courtesies and the touching 
acts of kindness which I have experienced in my travels in the United 
States, Everywhere I have found myself among friends, and the further 
I travelled into the interior, the more did the hospitality and kindness of 
the people make me fancy myself at home. I shall ever remember this 
visit with feelings of pleasure and gratitude, and again thanking you for 
the friendly reception I met with at West Roxbury, 

‘* Believe me, yours very truly, 

* 8S. D. Braprorp, Esq.” 

Mr. Bradford is classed in what is called the Democratic Party ; 
he is, however, a man whose heart is of no party, but, a citizen of 
Massachusetts, he is esteemed we believe throughout the Union, 
and reperer distinguished for high intelligence. We have be- 
fore us a volume of his collected writings presented to a distin- 
gp roe em in this country ; some of the letters were addressed 
to English papers, and the object of all is, not simply to promote 
Just views, but the promotion of a distinct understanding upon 
subjects common to the two countries of England and America, 


Ricuarp Cospen, 





A copy of Mr. Cobden’s letter has been addressed to us, accom- 
senied by one from Mr. Bradford, not intended for publication ; but 
we shall scarcely be thwarting the purpose of our excellent friend 
if we quote a few lines noticing the manner in which we mention 
Mr. Cobden’s reception in the United States. 

‘* It contirms the account given by you of the hospitality he received, and 
does equal credit to his head and heart. I have known him intimately 
since 1840, and do not wonder he is so much the favourite of the million. 
I cannot adequately express how great a favourite he is in this country 
amongst all classes of people also. President Buchanan was so pleased 
with him that he kept him at the Executive Mansion four days. England 
may well be proud of such a man,” 

Ve have said that we heartily agree in the spirit of Mr. Cobden’s 
letter; where we differ is in dissenting from his assumption that 
it will be “ better for the friendship of the two nations, and for 
the improvement and stability of their institutions, if they discuss 
their own domestic politics, and not each other's.” Now in the 
first place the advice, as Mr. Cobden means it, simply prescribes 
an impossibility : even Ais intiuence will not induce public writers 
on either side of the Atlantic to waive any “ subject” which may 
tempt their pens; and if the warning can have any effect at all, 
it will be precisely the opposite of the writer’s intention : it would 
leave the discussion of American affairs in England to the ene- 
mies of the United States, and in America would make the dis- 
cussion of English affairs a monopely of our enemies. 

The advice might be advantageous, if the two countries really 
possessed more sensitiveness than sense, or if there were in their 
institutions and customs anything actually scandalous. But what 
Englishman will admit that of his own country, or what Ameri- 
ean? On the contrary, if any harsh constructions are formed in 
England upon American practices, or vice versi,—if slavery on 
that side, or aristocracy on this, calls forth virulent language, the 
reason is, not only that the writers are very partially informed, 
cramped, perhaps, with a one-sided view, but Lm that the readers 
whom they address, not being any better instructed, keep up the 
demand for a style of animadversion relished simply because it is 
spicy and appeals to national prejudices. Now the way to en- 
counter and correct these abuses is not to ery * Hush,” and beg 
the friends of the two countries to hold their tongues. England 
and America will not be the better friends for behaving to each 
other on the principle of ‘least said the soonest mended.” The 
freer the discussion, the better the reciprocal knowledge; the better 
the knowledge, the higher the esteem for each other; the higher 
the esteem, the more their cordial co-operation in common work. 

Our experience confirms this view; we have found it pos- 
sible to discuss the most difficult questions without offending 
Americans, but not without finding that the explanation 
materially influenced the views of many carnest and honour- 
able Englishmen, Our plan has been adopted too by a citi- 
zen of the Union, General Vandenburgh, in a pamphlet on “ the 
Democratic Institutions of America,” entitled dn Inguiry An- 
swered,* The writer has been at the pains to give a very matter- 
of-fact account of the manner in which democratic institutions 
work, in order to show that in economy, in effectual administra- 
tion, in securing the publie convenience and in meeting public 
opinion, the institutions of the Anglo-Saxon community across 
the water vie with our own, in some cases excel them. Instead 
of being offended at the style of prejudiced inquiry which he en- 
countered in this country, General Vandenburgh has met it by 
a pointblank answer, courteous intone, explicit in language, and 
conveying an immense amount ef genuine instruction, which 
would be very useful to many an English reader who has reforms 
of any kind under his consideration. Surely this is the true course 
between friends. We hear men on both sides talk of *‘ dimi- 
nishing the separation between the two countries ;”’ but for our own 
part we still labour under a diflieulty in discovering the “ separa- 
tion.” We are united by blood, and many a family in this coun- 
try has a half of its number on the other side of the sea. We 
have the greatest difficulty in understanding where the American 
Republic would be now if it had not been for its English fathers, 
We can scarcely understand how General Washington could have 
been trained to his great duties, if he had not had the precedent 
of Cromwell; where Jefferson would have been had he not been 
preceded by Somers ; or where all of them would have learned their 
lesson had it not been for the freemen, aye, and the Barons, of the 
old country. Men ofthe old Angle family fail to do full honour to 
themselves, wherever they may live, if they forget those old 
Barons. The most loyal Englishman—now that the fight has be- 
come an ancient affair—can searcely blame the American citizens 
because they construed the British Constitution better than King 
George and his Ministers did. Indeed, ifthere was ‘ rebellion” in 
those days, we have learned to consider that it lay rather with the 
royal than the colonial party. And we have some diiliculty in 
detining the amount of debt which our Reform agitators owe to 
those who so well illustrated Constitutional principles in the Bri- 
tish Colony across the Atlantic; for a British Colony it is still, 
though there has been a “judicial separation” in the management of 
its atfairs. Mr. Cobden has confirmed us in the assurance that if 
this half of the Anglo-Saxon family were in any tribulation, the 
other half would be soon found rallying to its support. Our ports 
are the best marts for American trade; that trade is a large part 
of our commerce. Where, then, is the “‘ separation” ? And inde- 
pendently of these selfish considerations, we both of us have a 
great common duty, a vast and grand work to do. Let Great Bri- 
tain and our Colonies be obliterated from the map of the old world, 
and where would be the example of Constitutional Government? 
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What refuge would remain for liberty in Europe? Even in this 
instant month of July, liberty has had a hard fight, with strange 
companions, but has on the main gained. In the work that has 
yet to be done we cannot spare a single fellow-labourer ; nor can 
we release any one man from his share of that work in contribut- 
ing to the thorough understanding of England and America by 
that unrestrained discussion, which, where heart and head are 
right, removes mutual doubts and obscurities. And for this dis- 
cussion, of all men we know none equally qualitied with Richard 
Cobden. 








THE PRISON AS A SCHOOLKOOM DOOR, 

Many will remember that passage in Edward Gibbon Waketield’s England 
and America, where he describes a girl sitting, in mute despairing thought, 
before the gates of a Magdalen institution, Being destitute, she had ap- 
plied for employment and food, and was repulsed with the answer that she 
was not qualified. If you doubt whether the philosopher’s instance was 
taken from real life, look to the report of the proceedings at Worship Street 
Police Court on Tuesday last. Rachel Mayhew, “a good-looking girl 
about seventeen or eighteen,”’ was charged with robbery. She had actually 
taken some goods in a very open manner, and sold them to purchase food. 
On inquiry, it turned out that the girl had neither father nor mother: her 
mother died when she was very young; her father died suddenly in the 
London Road Saw Mills last March. The girl was then a shoe-binder, but 
did not earn enough to keep herself. She, too, had erred; but when she 
applied to the Magdalen, they said, “‘Ihad not been gay enough.” 
They charitably gave her half-a-crown, some bread and cheese, and sent her 
away. Her amount of sin had only qualitied her to that slight extent; so 
she qualified herself for the attention of charity by a little robbery; and 
this was effectual. Kind-hearted Mr. Hammill—Police Magistrates gene- 
rally become kind-hearted, if they are not so from the first—said that he 
would endeavour to assist the girl by procuring her admission to a reforma- 
tory; and before the day was over, he succeeded in placing her in one of the 
homes of the Rescue Society. 

Might it not be a better plan, instead of letting the crime come first and 
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the instruction afterwards,—the prison before the reformatory,—to put the | 
| only marks a point to which we should never recede, but also 


reformatory first? Why make the prison the principal school door ? 


Letter to the Editor. 


RUSSIA, FRANCE, AND GERMANY, 








July 7th. 

Srr—It has recently been affirmed by Prince Gortschakoff, and reiterated 
by Count Walewski, in his circular despatch to Germany, that the tendency 
in that country towards a state of hostility with France is in violation of 
those Treaties on which the existence of Germany depends. The Russian 
Minister declares that ‘‘ the Germanic Confederation is a combination purely 
and exclusively defensive. It is on that condition that she participates 
in the international law of Europe.” 


| of implements, ammunition, and military stores, 


It is worth while to examine what basis there may be for such a state- | 


ment. It does not appear probable, at tirst sight, that the Confederation 
should be devoid of any portion of those sovereign rights which belong to a 
European power. And although the Federal Act contains wany instances of 


restrictions imposed by the Confederation on itself, in the interest of the | 


articular States, and again restrictions imposed on particular States, in the 
interest of the Confederation, yet it is hardly likely that any restriction on 
its sovereign rights, as to peace and war, should have been imposed by Eu- 
rope on the Confederation. In fact, the powers of the Confederation in such 
a case as that which has now arisen by the invasion of Austrian Italy are 
clearly defined by Articles 35 and 47 of the Final Act of 1820, the substance 
of which two Articles is thus given by Wheaton (History of the Law of Na- 
tions), pp. 4957—499. 

*“ The Germanic Confederation has the right, as acolleective body, to declare war, 
make peace, and contract alliances and negotiate treaties of every kind. Neverthe- 
less, according to the object of its institution, as declared in the 2d Article of the 
Federal Act, the Confederation can only exercise these rights for its own defence, 
for the maintenance of the internal security of Germany, as well as the independ- 
ence and inviolability of each of the States of which it is composed,” 

* Art. 47, Where a confederated State tinds itself menaced, or attacked in its 
»ossessions not included in the Confederation, the latter is not bound to adopt de- 
Stee measures, or to take any active part in the war, until the Diet has ree 
nized in the permanent council, by a plurality of votes, the existence of a danger 
threatening the territory of the Confederation.” 

It is therefore plainly in the power of the Diet, recognizing the existenx 
of such a danger, to have recourse to hostile proceedings, if a non-German 
province be even menaced, not to Say direc tly attacked. 

There are such strong reasons of another kind why Germany should re- 
main quiet, that it is to be regretted that the French and Russian diplo- 
matists, bent as they are upon conciliation, should have attempted in this 
instance to throw doubts on an unquestionable right, 

In another point of view, it cannot be very re-assuring to Germany tobe told, 
by France and Russia, that her political existence depends upon the Treaties 
of Vienna. What are France and Russia now doing with those Treaties ? 
What did Russia do with them in 1853? It would be perhaps wiser for 
these two Powers to point out toGermany some other basis for her existene 
asa politic al power, 


I am, Sir, your 





faithfully, S. 


[This is the best, because the most explicit and precise statement that w 
have seen on the same side. But our esteemed correspondent will perceive, 
on reperusing his own statement, that he actually proves the Germani 
Confederation to hold its power of peace and war—which has not been gain- 
said—for defensive purposes alone—for defence of federal territory, Then 
as to the German interest in preserving the treaties of 1815, however they 
may have been reduced to rags. ‘* Germany”’ only exists by foree of the 
treaties to which the other Powers are parties. Were those treaties 
avowedly abandoned as they are damaged in fact, the German Govyern- 
ments could all form an entirely similar alliance; but before they did 
so, they would all be released; and would they all join? Again, the al- 
liance would be very powerful; but the other Powers could ignore it—per- 
haps even set up another alliance contra. } 








as 





Governor Seward, of New York, is now on a tour of observation through 
our manufacturing districts, the development of which, since his visit to 
this country a quarter of a century ago, strikes him, we believe, as most 
remarkable. Mr. Seward on Frid 





y went through the Town Hall, and 
two of the most important manufacturing establishments of Leeds.—Leeds 
Mercury. 





economical view of armies that prevailed in 1850-51, a 
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BURGOYNE’S MILITARY OPINIONS.* 

Mvcu has been expected from Sir John Burgoyne’s long-an- 
nounced work, and the lover of sound and solid food will not be 
disappointed. From the preface we learn that this volume con- 
tains the pith of the General’s long and varied experience, won 
during half a century of service in nearly every quarter of the 
globe. Captain Wrottesley has selected the papers and put them 
together with such brief notes as seemed necessary to elucidate 
points in the text, It is a wholesome contribution to our com- 
paratively small supply of solid military literature; and though 
a great proportion of it has appeared ww My yet the student of his 
own times and the military reader will be pad to see the papers 
brought into one volume, First we have documents touching 
upon our national defences; then we have some solid criticism on 
the war in the Baltic and the Crimea: these are the portions 
which the general reader will find most interesting. Lastly, we 
have a series of essays on purely military topics, engineering, the 
attack and defence of fortresses, naval gunnery, the new rifled 
ordnance and its probable influence on military operations, ca- 
valry, military education, and the examination test. Some of 
these papers will interest and instruct the general reader quite as 
much as they will the military student. 

In the first pages of the volume will be found that representa- 
tion on the subject of our national defences which drew forth the 
celebrated letter of the Duke of Wellington. Sir John wrote in 
1846, and no man of judgment who reads what he then wrote, 
and who is mindful of what has since happened, will say that the 
gloomy views of the Duke of Wellington were not justified. Actual 
war has made us more keenly alive to the weakness of our po- 
sition in Europe, and we have done much to regain our strength ; 
but looking to what is passing around us, and regarding well the 
circumstances which are now even more fayourable to invasion 
than they were in 1846, we shall all see that Sir John’s letter not 


serves asa perpetual reminder of what itisincumbent on us to do. 
In 1846, then, we had no more than 30,000 regular troops in 
Great Britain and Ireland. For Ireland 20,000 were absolutely 
required ; leaving not more than 10,000 for the defence of Great 
Britain. Such a state of things is incredible at this day. But it 
was a small part of the evil. ‘Nothing can be more unsatis- 
factory than the state of our arsenals,” wrote Sir John, in respect 
*Itis believed 
that there is not in the whole of the British islands a sufficiency of 
artillery for the equipment of an army of 20,000 men.” The 
amount of small arms was quite unequal to any state of war. We 
were all but absolutely without defensive fortresses: not one of 
our dockyards was secure against even a coup de main. We had 
no means of defence, if the Channel were free, nor were likely to 
have for two or three years. And such was the state of our navy 
that the freedom of the Channel was by no means an improbability, 
Well might Sir John exclaim—*“ it is miserable for a country like 
England to be reduced to such a condition!’ Great changes have 
been made for the better, but a relaxed military polity has onee 
before led us to the brink of ruin, and it may again, unless we 
are watchful, active, and always remember the needs of our po- 
sition, It has absolutely required nearly ten years of constant 
importunity and the incentives supplied by a great war to induce 
our governments to raise our means of defence by land and sea to 
their present comparatively respectable position. Who knows 
how soon an interval of peace might delude us into forgetfulness ? 
In 1850 Sir John Burgoyne was compelled to write—“ the very 
object of armed forces and military means appears to be gradually 
diminishing from sight.” Troops seemed to be considered merely 
as a reserved police; and such indeed was the false politico- 
riod 
supposed by some to be the eve of a golden cycle of peace, when in 
reality it was the dawn of an age of war, As in 1850 there was 
an improvement upon 1846, so in 1859 there is an improvement 
upon 1850, but the improvement is hardly greater considered in 
relation to the enormously improved means of invasion possessed 
by a neighbouring power; which has a large fleet, no widely- 
spread empire like ours ; and a huge army which, on a peace es- 
tablishment, has been able to defeat the Austrian army raised to 
a war footing. Nor, in 1850, had that army been inflamed by 
battle and victory except on the sultry plains, and in the rugged 
mountains of Algeria. The reasons that have led to improve- 
ments since 1816 hold as good as ever; and, indeed, they are 
supplemented by other reasons, of great weight, which had no 
existence in 1846, and urge on the completion of our defensive 
armaments by sea and land. The paper most applicable to our 
present condition is that written in 1850, and we commend it to 
the close attention of our readers, We are aware that Sir Howard 
Douglas differs in opinion from Sir John Burgoyne on the 
question of the supposed loss of the advantages we derived from a 
superiority of seamanship, in consequence of the application of 
steam to men of war and the augmented importance of gunnery ; 
but granting that on this point Sir Howard 1s right, as we believe 
he is, the reasoning of Sir John Burgoyne is not less impressive, 
nor, in a slightly diminished degree, ton applicable now than it 
was nine years ago. To keep our place and maintain befitting 

The Military Opinions of General Sir John Fox Burgoyne, Bart., G.CB. 
Collected and Edited by Captain the Honourable George Wrottesley, R.E, Pub- 
lished by Bentley. 
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dignity and independence, we must make our young men perform | the rear of the broken intervening masses, would throw them into utter 
that portion of their duty to their country which consists in hold- —_ = a ee ve > 2 enn seven upon 
: . “alge : ie flanks and rear of disciplined troops, who have been so far success- 
ing t eee ay : all a he -_ ag as garding ful, would be possible; it is some time before the dispersed and alarmed 
excellence in the use of arms and submission to the fruitful teach- | jodies that have had their first confidence and hopes crushed, can be col- 
ings of disci line as among those things which make up the edu- | lected for acting in this manner; flying corps are left to counteract them, 
cation of a Man. in force regulated according to the necessity of the case; these are sup- 
The mind of Sir John Burgoyne is essentially professional, and, ported, from time to time, by the reinforcements on their way to join the 
in reading this volume, allowance must be made for that. It is army in front, and thus would make effective occasional impression. 
especially manifest in the essay on militia and volunteers. In Now, without questioning one who on this point must be an 
treating this subject, the military man generally takes for granted | 2uthority, we may ask whether the very fact that the country is 
that what those mean who call for volunteers is, an untrained and | the reverse of defensive does not render it necessary that numbers 
undisciplined mob of persons with rifles; and it is further taken | Should make up for the want of good positions. Of course, if the 
for granted that the advocates of volunteers desire to “ rely” upon numbers were an armed mob, without guidance, fighting in inde- 
that kind of force which presents itself as a wild chaos to the pendent order like madmen, they would only facilitate the opera- 
oe mgm of most military men, and strikes them with horror. 
Not 


tions of the enemy. But that volunteers should necessarily be a 
ing can be further from the truth, What says Sir John ? mob under no control we respectfully deny. To say they would, 
‘There are three fallacies, connected with the capability of this country 


as a matter of course, be a mob, is to assume the point in dispute, 
for defence against a powerful invasion, that are very prevalent in England, | and that assumption rests on the other assumption, that the duties 
and that tend to lead us toa false sense of security ;—one is, that if any | of a private soldier can only be learned by studying and practising 
attempt at invasion were made, we have hundreds of thousands of brave | them, and nothing else. © What does demand a life study and 


Spirits, who would rush to arms, pour down on the rash intruders, and Se eS ae oe : Rell 
rive them into the sea ;—the second, that the country of England, with practice is the science and habit of command, Whether our pro- 
its enclosures and hedge-fences is particularly favourable for the desultory | fessional teachers overcome their objections to volunteers or not, 


warfare of an armed population and irregulars; especially if armed, after | we are satisfied that a great disaster will one day fall upon Eng- 
habitual practice, with rifles;—and the third, that our great financial | land unless the people, and those who are in authority over them, 
means would afford us such advantages on the occurrence of a war, that it | disabuse henson of the modern and pernicious notion that the 


| 
| 
is the best policy to husband and allow to accumulate for that very event, | q ¢ 0 oe ape . > be safely e sted r 
amounts that are now demanded for a more constant state of preparation.” | defence of this realm can only be safel entrusted to that uncon- 
stitutional and dangerous force, a Standing Army. 








Few will be inclined to disagree with Sir John in representing | 
these fallacies as dangerous. Only madmen will deny that, for | 
purely campaigning purposes, nothing can surpass a well-trained, | THROUGH THE SHADOWS.* 
well-equipped, well-appointed, regular army, of sufficient strength | Ir Zhyowgh the Shadows is not one of the very best novels of the 
to reduce all idea of invasion to adream. But we cannot have | season, its place is in the foremost rank after the two or three 
that kind of standing army in England; and the volunteer force | that are entitled to the first honours. The story is very intercst- 
now demanded is not a huge band of brave spirits, merely adepts | ing, the characters of the numerous actors in it are for the most 
in rifle shooting, but a system of organized and disciplined bodies, | part finely conceived, and the tone of thought and feeling is cle- 
made as perfect as soldiers who do not adopt soldiering as a pro- | yated and pure without any tincture of Puritanism. The chief 
fession can be made. Of course even these alone could not oppose | persons who are seen struggling through the shadows from which 
a regular army, but they would not fly like sheep before it. We | a few of them emerge are the children or grandchildren of a Mr. 
do not want energetic a demonstrations got up on the spur | Earle, of Earle’s Court, the head of a family who had long had 
of the moment, but a body of citizen soldiers second only to the | the reputation of being a sclf-willed, proud, gloomy-tempered 
regular army, organized deliberately, perfected with care—a mili- | race, apt to quarrel with their neighbours, and not particularly 
tary institution which shall count for something in the calculations | inclined to live happily among themselves. Mr, Earle’s surviy- 
of an enemy, and available for use in the event of an actual assault | jing son and daughter ‘are strongly marked specimens of the fa- 
from him. We want to see military training become an essential | mily type, which passes into sundry varieties in the second gene- 
element in the education of our youth ; we want to see our prin- | ration. In some of the grandchildren, warm aflections and high 
cipal citizens regarding this military training as an object which | principles are quickened into virtuous action by hereditary 
it is their duty to promote ; and we do not want to see spasmodic | strength of will; in some that quality is manifested only in pa- 
efforts which are sure to fail. Sir John Burgoyne, from the pro- | tient endurance of wrong and suffering ; in others, the wayward 
fessional turn of his mind, overlooks the great moral effect upon | feclings, exasperated by oppression, turn for relief to acts of folly 
neighbouring countries, and upon our own people, of the restora- | or crime; and in one of the cousins, Sebastion Earle, pride and 
tion of the old familiarity with arms. It would be an immense | suspicion are fatal elements in an otherwise noble nature. 
gain to the State if every capable man were made to feel that he | Miss Harrict Earle, the maiden aunt, had concentrated upon 
was an element in the forces destined to defend his country in the | him all the love of her proud jealous heart, and done him 
hour of need. It would be an important sanitary advantage if | as much injury thereby as his cousins the Brandons suffered, who 
our youth once more had their muscles and sinews braced up | were dependent on her, and to whom she gave bread to eat with 
by physical training. In the science of health muscular exercise | plenty of gall for condiment. She was capable of any sacrifice for 
plays an important part, and muscular exercise is precisely one of | others execpt that of her tyrannous will and the right to make the 
the chief wants of the youth of a people debilitated by sedentary | objects of her benevolence incessantly conscious of their slavery. 
occupations. Independently, therefore, of providing a force which | The manner in which Miss Earle contrives, without noise or vio- 
could be counted upon in case of need, volunteer training, and the | lence, to make her house a place of torment for all its inmates is 
manly games that would be sure to accompany it, would supply | wonderfully exhibited. Women only ean perform these miracles 
one of the most pressing demands of a time given up to employ- | of refined cruelty or describe them intelligibly. 
ments that deteriorate the physical man, and, as a consequence, Caroline Brandon is the first who escapes from this domestic 
mar the full development of the moral and intellectual man. | purgatory, to enter another even worse, when she becomes the wife 
Besides, there is something degrading to the national character in | of Mr, Gadstone, a wealthy banker, and a brute. The scene at 
the delegation of national defence absolutely to the hands of hired | which she first meets him is an “ unworldly ” party given by his 
men, A great nation should be armed at all points, equal to peace sister, Mrs. Warren, who has lately become hd serious.” Some 
or war, and as ready to defend itself as to carry on the ordinary | Jadies sit apart holding a court of inquiry concerning the as- 
concerns of life. The assumption that lies at the base of the pro- | sembled guests, and the name of Mr. Meyer, an absentee, comes 
fessional opposition to volunteers is, that there is something | under discussion. He is an excelleut man, the stepfather of Max- 
mysterious in the duties of a private soldier, which demands a life’s well Earle, Sebastion’s brother. 
devotion toacquire ; and, because it is found that this life devotion |  ***So,’ observed a young lady, in a tone of disappointment, ‘ the Meyers 
is necessary to the most inferior members of socicty, it is argued | were not asked, after all; Mrs. Warren promised she would ask them ; ‘and 
that it would be required from those above them. Now there is it would have been very nice to have had them here.’ Be 
no mystery in the matter, and the long time, the wearisome repeti- |, “ ‘ My dear, she acted by my advice,’ the elder Miss <n soeenty brid- 
tion, the constant training are required because the rank and file of | !™S} Se upon myself to a eb pe = acridine tees 
the Britis) 7 i sed of the least intelligent. We repeat ee Se 

4 L army 1s Composed . i) , we rey Mr. Meyer was a very good man, quite decided. 

again that a regular army is necessarily the finest fighting and ‘** Decided, but not sound, my dear; consider how important it is that 
campaigning machine in the world, but it would be far finer if it | dear Mrs. Warren should get among sound people, and If assure you Mr. 
were composed of the class of men whom we may expect to find in Barret is convinced of it—poor Mr. Meyer is not sound at all.’ 
the ranks of the volunteers. “45 knew that before,’ cried Caroline, proud of her enlightenment ; ‘I 
Sir John lays it d hat caw eeutthern counties exe pesullasty | heard Mr. Barret say so a long time ago ; there is something or other he does 

: y own ur sow . , I Y | not believe in, I am‘almost afraid it is the devil—yes, I faney that is it ; Mr. 
unsuited to defensive operations. On this point he must be Barret thinks that Mr. Meyer does not believe in the devil.’ 
heard :— | §§ * How very shocking!’ exclaimed Mr. Meyer's advocate; ‘then, of 

“Tt is quite a delusion to suppose that the character of the general face | course, one would not wish him to be asked to a party ; but I had no idea of 
of the country in England affords veculiar facilities for defence, and particu- | such a thing; my brother thinks very highly of Mr. Meyer. You know he 
larly for ‘ harassing an enemy by an armed population and irregulars.’ | has gone into Mr, Gadstone’s bank lately, and he often has business to trans- 
The roads are abundant and good, so that combined movements may be | act with Mr, Meyer; he finds him very kind. They say it is wonderful 
regulated in an infinite variety ; the hedge rows, from which so much | what influence Mr, Meyer has over all the young men who are engaged in 
advantage is expected for defence, afford no real obstacle, but would act | the business.’ : ; 
as a screen to those movements; all this is decidedly in favour of the | __‘‘ ‘My dear, you must put your poor dear brother on his guard,’ cried 
well-organized army. The columns of the enemy would be brought to bear | Miss Ash, eagerly ; ‘all will seem fair and good at first, but by-and-bye the 
on the direction that their general thought most desirable, and would | poison will be introduced.’ 

— with the greatest ease through the scattered lines of irregulars. ** * Poison!’ said Alice. ets me 

ven supposing that the latter knew where the attack would be made, * *]T allude to error, my dear Misa Earle, religious error ; not that I pre- 
and accumulated their forces there, the regular troops, in addition to their | tend to understand of what nature Mr. Meyer's is. It is something very 
superiority as soldiers, can, by their compact order, always absolutely | subtle, nodoubt; only a dear servant, armed at all points, like that sweet 
bring greater numbers into action, within a limited front, than their op- | © 7hrough the Shadows. By the Author of “ Sydney Grey,” &e. Ke. In three 
ponents ;—thus they would make their passage through, and appearing in | volumes. Published by Hurst and Blackett. ee a 
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young man, Mr. Barret, could have detected it. Now there can be no doubt 
at all, I suppose, about Mr. Meyer’s young son ; I have heard that he is—’ 

“«*My cousin,’ interrupted Alice. The tone would not have been loud 
for anyone else, but coming from her, it sounded emphatic enough to make 
Miss Ash hasten to alter her sentence. . 

“** He is, no doubt, I am sure, a very, very,’ (Miss Ash’s favourite epi- 
thet did not seem appropriate, but no other would come,) ‘a very interest- 
ing young man.’ 

Mr. Meyer’s partner in business, Mr. Gadstone, and his supe- 
rior in wealth and consequence, is next mentioned. He is pre- 
sent, and Alice Earle, who has never before mingled in ‘ un- 
worldly” society, inquires if the banker is serious ? 

*« ¢He is dear Mrs, Warren’s brother,’ said Miss Ash, ‘and she has great 
hopes of him; they say he is a very keen man of business and very clever 
in making a bargain, but I don’t know that he is any worse for that ; many 
very religious people are; Mr. Barret thinks it a great thing to show the 
world that the keenest and most practical minds can be brought under the 
influence of religious truth.’ 

‘**T wish poor Fred would take example by Mr. Gadstone, then,’ said 
Caroline, with a sigh ; ‘if he were both religious and likely to make a great 
deal of money, it would be all one could wish.’ 

‘* * Making the most of both worlds, in short,’ said the youngest Miss Ash, 
with a happy quotation of the title of a book she had been reading. 

* * Ah, my Teen? continued the elder sister, ‘ that is the way to talk to 
young men ; show them that it is their éatevest—their interest for this world 
—to be religious, and you will soon gain them over.’ 

***T wonder whether Mr. Meyer would think that an appeal to self-in- 
terest could have anything to do with—with holiness,’ said Alice, hesitating 
a little over her word, and yet not caring to substitute another. 

***My dear Miss Earle,’ cried Miss Ash, appealingly, ‘* when we have 
been told, on good authority, that Mr. Meyer's views are not sound, is it 
wise to bring them forward ?’ 

*** But about Mr. Gadstone,’ said Alice, glad to retreat, ‘what has he 
done to deserve your good opinion >’ 

“**He took the chair at the last Missionary Meeting, and he has sub- 
scribed a guinea to the Jews’ Society, and he shows altogether, Mrs, War- 
ren thinks, an appreciation of the right views, which is very encouraging,’ 
answered Miss Ach, triumphantly. ; 

***T wonder whether he has rebuilt those wretched tumble-down cottages 
that belong to him at Fairbourne,’ said Alice, ‘and whether he has done 
away with the toll at the head of the bridge at Newlands, which prevents 
the poor people from getting to church.’ 

““*T really don’t know about that,’ answered Miss Belinda Ash, the 
youngest and gentlest of the sisters; ‘but, my dear, you know we must not 
despise the day of small things.’ ‘ o 

s sgacety not with such a man as Mr, Gadstone,’ interposed her mort 
eager elder sister; ‘only think what good he might do if he went heart and 
soul into the work, with his means ; we ought not to leave a stone unturned 
to gain him. If only he could be brought to marry some really pious young 
woman, who would lead him in the right way? It is a question of import- 
ance to all the religious societies in Kingsmills, whom he will choose. Why 
they say he will be the richest man in the county soon, and think, what a 
position his wife will have; what responsibilities, what opportunities of 
doing good!’ 

** Miss Ash was looking at Caroline during the latter part of her speech 
with a very meaning smile, and Caroline appeared to be seized with a sud- 
den tremulous motion of her head, for the scarlet beads rattled incessantly. 


Alice could not help wondering whether such speculations were usua! among | 
” 


her cousin’s friends, 

Sebastion and Alice Earle have loved each other from child- 
hood, but Sebastion’s morbid distrust of his power to awaken or 
retain affection has kept him in ignorance of his cousin’s feclings. 
At last he knows the truth, and they are engaged to be married. 
On the eve of the appointed day Nuth Brandon discovers that her 
brother has embezzled the money of his employer, Mr. Gadstone, 
whose marriage with Caroline is to take place on the same day 
as Sebastion’s with Alice. Ruth prevents Frederick from ab- 
sconding to America, but detection is imminent, and either event 
would kill his mother. A hundred pounds must be raised in- 
stantly. Alice has a costly bracelet, a marriage present from 
Sebastion; and Ruth, the generous and truthful Ruth, prevails 
on the poor girl to sell it, and conceal the act from her lover. 
But thisis not enough. Ruth knows that the accounts of the bank 
are in the hands of Maxwell Earle, that he has already discovered 
the crime, and that his secrecy must be secured. She makes Alice 
intercede with him, and she docs this knowing well Sebas- 
tion’s suspicious temper, and that Maxwell, though proof against 
all temptation to be his brother’s rival, had long loved Alice. 
The three cousins meet, and Alice lays a heap of notes with a 
trembling hand on the table before Maxwell. 

*** You know what these are for,’ she said, looking timidly up to his 
face; ‘it is the money Frederick owes. Return it where it was taken 
from, and for Mrs. Brandon's sake and—and mine. Iam going to be your 
sister so soon; don’t let any one know what you found out—promise.’ 

‘** Breathlessly Ruth watched the extreme agitation that passed over 
Maxwell's face as Alice spoke. He pressed his lips tightly together before 
he answered, 

*** You don’t know what you are asking,’ he said; ‘I cannot conceal such 
a thing from my father; you don’t know how he trusts me. It would be a 
breach of confidence. I cannot do it, ‘but I will tell no one but him; you 
may trust to his kindness—he will not act harshly.’ 

***No, no, no,’ Ruth struck in, ‘I can’t trust him, or any one. 
Max, be merciful; you must see, yourself, that if your father once hears of 


this he must send Frederick away; he will be disgraced; and think of | 


mamma! let her die at least trusting us all. I don’t care what happens 
afterwards ; let us think only what will ke best for her.’ 

*** The dest thing for her and every one else concerned must be what it 
is right to do, must it not?’ said Max. 

***T don’t care for any one but mamma, and I am certain that the best 
thing for her is that no one should know. What is the good of stopping to 
talk about right or wrong? For my part, I would do wrong to save her; 
she has always been suffering, and this blow she shall not have. People 
pretend to be so anxious about doing right, and half the time they only 
mean that they are afraid of being punished if they do wrong. Iam not 
afraid; I dare do this thing, right or wrong, and when mamma is safe I 
will bear any punishments, any consequences that come of it. I hope they 
will come only on me if they do come.’ 

** * They are sure to come,’ Max said, looking at her with surprise, and, 
it must be confessed, kindling a little in admiration of her boldness ; ‘ the 
worst of it is we cannot choose who shall have them, if we could.’ He 


Oh, | 


paused, a sudden conviction of the utter want of faith and of submission 
that was shown in this strange braving of God’s punishments flashed across 
him ; but Alice did not siete time to follow out his thoughts. 

* *T do not think it will bear talking about,’ she said, coming near, and 
putting her hand on Maxwell's arm; * but this is the first favour I ever 
asked of you. I shall never askanother, 1 have wished all my life to have 
a brother ; don’t spoil my idea of how much a brother would do for a sister 
by refusing to do for me the only thing I shall ever ask.’ 

** There was a moment's silence. Alice’s hand stayed upon Maxwell’s 
arm, and he trembled under its light touch. A crowd of tumultuous 
thoughts rushed through his brain; he could recollect nothing clearly, but 
that a time would come when Alice would have gone away, and he should 
have to remember her words: ‘ 1 shall never ask but this one thing of you.’ 
He had a thousand times in the days of his boyish devotion to her longed 
for a time to come when she might ask some favour of him; the greater the 
sacrifice it involved the better, and that it should come now when he was 
| learning with so much pain to think of her differently, seemed to make it 
all the more incumbent on his generosity that he should not belie his old 
resolves. Only one answer seemed possible. 

““*] will do as you wish then, Alice,’ he said, almost solemnly; 
‘ and if ever you trouble yourself to wonder again what a brother would do 
for a sister, remember that yours would die for you; for the rest, I can 
only say, as Ruth has done, if what we are doing is wrong, and if there are 
any bad consequences to follow, I hope they will come on me.’ 

* «No, upon us,’ Ruth said, almost involuntarily holding out her hand, 

” Maxwell took it, 

**It is a bargain,’ he said, more lightly ; ‘we are to stand together 
when the storm comes, you and I1—the others may keep out of the way.’”’ 

This is vigorously told; but we regret to say that it is artisti- 
cally as well as ethically wrong. We say nothing of Ruth’s 
aberration from rectitude ; that peter is adequately accounted 
for; but what is to be thought of the facility with which a man of 
sterling worth and sound sense, like Maxwell Earle, lends him- 
self to so desperate a conspiracy? Surely he would have uttered 
something more to the purpose than a yague foreboding of evil 
consequences to somebody from the deed proposed to him—the 
| betrayal of an innocent girl into an acted lie towards her lover 
| on the eve of her wedding-day. Andis it, indeed, a likely thing, 

that a man of business, the son of a thriving manufacturer, and 
| possessing all his confidence, could not haye found some better 
| way of meeting the difficulty ? If a man who had any know- 
ledge of the world had written this novel, he would meeps not 
have committed the blunder of making Maxwell appear so help- 
less; and the actual writer ought not, with the insight she pos- 
sesses into human character, have made her hero guilty of a mo- 
ral delinquency so inconsistent with his nature. 
| Having pointed out what seems to us the cardinal defect in a 
work of remarkable ability, we are happy to have done with 
fault-finding. If we accept the situation as it stands, since there 
it is, past remedy, we have nothing but approbation to bestow on 
the truth, pathos, and vivid interest of the sequel. 








THE FIRST NAPOLEON’S ITALIAN CAMPAIGNS,* 

Tue war which has just been waged in Italy by the third Na- 
poleon on so vast a seale, and with such rapid and complete sue- 
cess, has not only revived for the moment the memory of his pre- 
decessor’s marvellous achievements on the same ground, but even 
deepened their permanent interest for the politician and the stu- 
dent of history. The utility of Mr. Hooper's little book is not 
likely, therefore, to pass away with the occasion which may be 
supposed to have called it forth. Containing as it does in a small 
compass the best popular account of its subject which has yet been 
offered to English readers, we think it will long continue to be 
consulted with advantage by those who desire to arrive at 
tolerably clear conceptions of General Bonaparte’s military 
operations, but who are not prepared to pick out what they want 
from great masses of original documents, technical books, and so 
forth. Mr. Hooper has spared his reader all this labour by going, 
inhisstead, to the original sources of information, and especially 
to the ‘Correspondence ” of Napoleon I, published by order of his 
nephew and successor. He has also paid strict attention to topo- 
graphy—a matter of prime importance in all strategic narratives ; 
for as it is the basis of all war movements, they become distress- 
ingly unintelligible when considered apart from it, as many a pa- 
tient reader of ponderous histories knows but too well, Further- 
more, the freshness of the sources from which Mr, Hooper has 
drawn his facts, has enabled him to set forth many remarkable 
details not noticed by previous writers, and incidentally to add 
considerably to our insight into the mind and character of Napo- 
leon I. For instanee, we do not; remember to have seen in any 
other English work an account, or even a hint, of the extremely 
simple but effective stratagem by which General Bonaparte in- 
duced Beaulieu to weaken his centre on the eve of the battle of 
| Montenotte. 
‘The territory of the republic of Genoa lay on the right of the French 
! line. Theoretically it was neutral ground, but the English had violated the 
neutrality of the port, by capturing La Modeste, a French frigate, under its 
guns; and the French General, Scherer, by way of reprisals, and to keep up 
; a close communication with a city whence they drew so large a portion of 
their supplies that the soldiers styled Genoa la mére nourriciére, had occu- 
| pied Voltri and other points within the Genoese frontier. When Bona- 
parte’s arrangements were complete, he demanded from the republic a . 
sage for his troops through Genoa, and thence into Piedmont by the Bo- 
chetta Pass. Had they consented, he would have instantly carried his arm 
over the Brochetta, and have fallen upon the Austrian left. But they ful- 
filled his wishes far better by refusing, and, as he anticipated, by giving 
Beaulieu information of the intended movement. The effect of this news on 
the mind of Beaulieu was immediate. He resolved to assume the offensive, 
and to drive the French beyond the Var. With the larger part of his force 
he moved down the Bochetta Pass, while at the same time he directed Ar- 
genteau to advance from Sassello and occupy Savona. But in removing his 

* The Italian Campaigns of General Bonaparte, in 1796-7 and 1800, By George 
Hooper, With a Map. Published by Smith, Elder, and Co, 
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operations to the shores of the gulf of Genoa, he gave up all communication 
with mp and thus, while Bonaparte was about to strike, with the 
bulk of his army, upon one point, the Austrians in two bodies went to work 
upon two different and entirely disconnected lines. If Beaulieu met with 

uction, he could receive no aid from Argenteau, and if Argenteau were 
defeated, Beaulieu was certain to remain in ignorance of the event until too 
late to ir the damage; while Colli, far on the right, was imposed upon 
by the weak columns under Macquard and Serurier.”’ 

in, we are indebted to our author for a knowledge of that 

wonderfully happy epitome of Napoleon’s system of procedure in 
his first Sedapeadonl command, which he himself gave in two 
words. ‘Surveillance et jactance,” ‘‘ Watchfulness and Brag” 
was his motto, and never was motto more characteristic of the 
man who used it, or more thoroughly acted up to in spirit and to 
the letter. No combination was too vast, no contingency too re- 
mote, no detail too small to escape his vigilant attention, and 
never was the art of boasting more boldly or skilfully employed 
by any commander to inspirit his followers and awe his opponents 
and dubious friends. Striking examples of this abound in the 
book before us. Another quality of Bonaparte’s mind which it 
illustrates is the profound secrecy in which he could preserve his 
plans, not only frem the penetration of the enemy, but from that 
of his own generals, until the moment was come when he thought 
fit to divulge them to the latter. Thus it was that the famous 
passage of the Po was effected without hindrance, whilst the un- 
suspecting Beaulieu was waiting idly in the neighbourhood, look- 
ing in any but the right direction for the enemy, who seemed to 
be intent only assailing his frént, whilst their commander was 
stealthily creeping round his flank. It was with the same seeree 
that Bonaparte accomplished the brilliant stroke of genius which 
extricated him from the extreme peril he had been placed in by 
the defeat at Caldiero, and which gave him the victory of Arcola. 
The passage of the bridge of Lodi is well described, and our au- 
thor does not fall into the common mistake of describing the 
grand charge of the grenadiers as being led by Bonaparte. 

Of Bonaparte’s good faith and respect for the rights of neutrals, 
a —— example is shown in his refusal to restore Verona to 
its rightful owners, the Venctians, after he had wrested it from the 
Austrian intruders. 

* That it was part of the territory of Venice did not prevent the French 
from dealing with it as masters. Bonaparte bullied the officials of that 
feeble State, and only kept such measures with them as made them fear and 
respect him. In reporting his proceedings to the Directory, Bonaparte 
frankly said that he had expressly brought about the species of rupture ex- 
isting, in order that he might, if the Directory desired it, extract some tive 
or six millions from the Venetians. Ilis pretext was, that he had been com- 
pelled to fight the battle of Borghetto, because Venice had permitted the 
Austrians to occupy Peschiera, for which an indemnity was due. If the 
Directory looked beyond, Bonaparte would keep open the quarrel, and seize 
a favourable moment to execute their designs. And while he thus wrote, 
he naively said that the ‘truth’ was, that Beaulicu had deceived the Vene- 
tians, and had occupied Peschiera without their consent. Neutrality was 
no obstacle to him.” 

The Duke of Wellington used to say of himself that he consi- 
dered the power of rapid and correct calculation to be his special 
talent; and that if circumstances had not made him a soldier, he 
would probably have become distinguished in public life as a 
financier. Wellington’s great antagonist, whose favourite light 
reading was a book of logarithms, might have spoken of himself 
in similar terms. How largely did this power contribute to the 
military greatness of both commanders, and in how many various 
ways it served them, By the exercise of this faculty, Bonaparte 
was able to fix the date of his campaigning movements long in 
advance, almost with the precision of a commercial traveller plan- 
ning his unobstructed route from town to town. Two instances 
of this are mentioned by Mr. Hooper. Immediately after the 
armistice of Cherasco, which Bonaparte had conquered from the 
Piedmontese, he wrote to the Directory, telling them that in a 
month he hoped to be on the Tyrolese hills. He was not far 
wrong in his reckoning, for he fought and mancuvred his way 
from Cherasco to the heights of Montebaldo above Verona in 
thirty-three days. Again, on his departure for the Marengo cam- 
paign he announced that he would * back in Paris in fifty days 
—not fifteen, as Mr. Hooper is made to say by a printer’s blunder. 
The victorious general’s absence from his capital did not exceed 
fifty-seven days, 


RECENT POETRY.* 
A Fix scholarly taste, tender feeling, and tuneful versification, 
are the most prominent characteristics of Mr. Farrar’s Lyrics of 
Life. Their great defect is want of power to inspire sympathy. 
This fault is most apparent in the love poems, which constitute 
more than half the volume. However a these may reflect the 
moods of the writer’s mind, they awaken no corresponding feelings 
in the reader’s, because they do not enable him intuitively to 
apprehend the circumstances which have prompted the various 
emotions which the poems express. The devotional pieces are 
freer from this imperfection, for here there is a common 
ground of understanding between the poet and the reader. Some 
of them will sustain a comparison with the best of Bishop Heber’s, 
and there are a few translations from the Greek Anthology so 
excellent as to make us wish for a volume of them. One of the 
best of the love poems, because the least introspective, is that en- 


titled 


“* LIFE AT ETHYL. 
‘* The waters glance, and the green leaves dance 
On the sunny and pleasant shores, 
* Lyrics of Life. By Frederic W. Farrar. Published by Macmillan and Co. 
Published by Harrison 56, 


P eet and other Poems, By Mrs. George Halse. 














And the crystal clear of the silver mere 
Is plashed by our sparkling oars ; 
And the ripple upheaves the lily leaves 
Where the prow of our boat hath been, 
And the foxglove’s bed hath a print of our tread 
In the midst of its golden green :-— 
Never, oh never, my life's full river 
So happily glided on, 
For thy presence hath given the light of heaven, 
Where nothing before had shone. 
** From the starry flowers of our earthly bowers 
We gaze when the morn rides high, 
At the flowers which star the gardens afar 
In the depth of the purple sky ; 
And the days are calm, and the nights are balm, 
And the crownéd hours are free, 
But the brightest gem of their diadem 
Is the thought and the sight of thee :— 
Ever, oh ever, may life’s full river 
As happily glide along, 
For sad is the sigh of a broken heart 
In lieu of a flowing song.” 

Mr. Farrar always pleases most when he is foreed by the na- 
ture of his subject out of his excessive tendency to prefer the ab- 
stract to the concrete. Thus there is more of human interest in 
his treatment of a scene in Grecian fable-land than in many of 
his direct attempts to pourtray the feelings of an Englishman of 
the present day. 

“THE SEA-NYMPH’S LOVE. 
** When first the wondrous Argo’s flashing oars 
Smote on the silvered blue, and when the wind 
First played in laughter with her snowy sail, 
And curved its heaving bosom, like a swan’s ;— 
Up-started here and there, amid the waves, 
The Tritons, marvelling and jealous-eyed 
Astride their flouncing dolphins, trumpeting 
Strange murmurs from their wreathed and rosy horns. 
And e’en Poseidon’s hoary royalty 
Reined his sea-steeds to gaze on that fair ship 
That broke the glassy waters of his main 
To foamy furrows; and the Nercids clung 
Round Amphitrite’s car, while their dark eyes 
Looked wonder through their long blue tresses, crowned 
With clustering sea-bells. Fairest of them all, 
And stateliest, leaning on her rosy arm, 
Upon a radiate, many-coloured shell, 
Lay silver-footed Thetis, beautiful 
With pearls amid her hair. 
But by the prow, 
Alone (for it was noon, and all the rest 
Were slumbering in the cool), a hero-form 
Glimmered in golden arms ; and the light wind 
Lisped in the red plumes of his glancing helm, 
And shook the feathery shadow on a brow 
Calm, marble, like a prince’s. There he stood 
In silent grandeur gazing on the scene 
That died away to silence in the noon ; 
A murmurous hush, save for the playful wave, 
That, flickering in the sunlight and the wind, 
Patted and flapped upon the vessel's side 
With low, sweet sounds of laughter musical ; 
And the clouds slept i’ the lustre of the blue 
Of heaven, the deep blue mingling on the marge 
With the blue slumber of the lighted sea, 
The Tritons and the sea-nymphs passed ; 
The silver-footed Thetis, saw the youth, 
And gazed upon his beauty full of love: 
Gazed from her floating shell amid the waves, 
Floated and gazed in silence from the waves 
On Peleus, and his arms, and glancing helm, 
And on the lengthened shadows of his height, 
Flung on the purpling waters, until eve, 
And till the sunset, and the twilight. Then 
Sank she to coral grottoes, jewel-lit, 
Where, all night long, the soft-eyed god of sleep 
Shook dewy slumbers from his poppy wreath 
O’er her; and, o’er her head, aerial-hued, 
Waved many a dream, colouring the dark of sleep, 
Mysterious,—whispering to her inmost heart 
Fore-feelings of the destinies to come.” 

There are indications in Mrs. Halse’s little volume that in her 
mind there lies a vein of true poetry, not very rich perhaps, but 
worthy of mere careful working than she has bestowed on it, 
We grieve to say that her small parcel of ore is mingled with an 
excessive proportion of rubbish. She has yet to learn that rhe- 
toric though rhymed is not poetry, that there is neither pleasure 
nor profit to be derived from such bald homilies in verse as the 
lines headed, ‘‘ Evil Tempers,” ‘Going to Service,” &e., and 
that in poetry, as well as in every other art, it is better to do sim- 
ple things well than to attempt great things with inadequate 
powers. Her best pieces are ‘ Recollections of Childhood ” and 
the following, which displays a fresh and lively fancy, though one 
idea in it is borrowed from the Talking Oak of Tennyson. 

“THE WILD MARCH WINDS, 
** The wild March winds are up and before us, 
We hear the sound of their far-off chorus ; 
Our spirits are up, we follow after, 
To join in their deep sonorous laughter. 
We will follow the winds’ fantastic brood— 
They suit with the bent of our fitful mood. 
Uttering shouts of gladness, 
Muttering wails of sadness, 
Over the bridge like hooting owls, 
Under the arch with sullen growls, 
Down the river with a sweep 
Where the willow branches sleep ; 
Some on the topmost boughs of the trees, 
Singing and swinging in thoughtless ease. 
The wild March winds are up on the hill, 
Turning the sails of the old white mill, 


but she, 
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The beams swish heavily round and round, 
While their giant shadows sweep the ground ; 
The miller stands by like one in a dream, 

Till the meal runs faster than mountain stream, 

Some are in cloudland far, far away, 

And oh! what a happy crew are they! 

They spread the cails of the white cloud-boat, 

And over the deep deep blue they float, 

To the camel islands as they lay 

Deep in the mouth of a slumbering bay, 

Where the giant clouds encompass them round, 

Like Alpine peaks by a snow-storm crowned, 
Some are trailing vapory veils 
From hill to hill across the dales ; 
Or making rents, to bear away 
The fragments in their restless play. 
One, and a merry rogue is he, 
Chases a child across the lea. 

He has peeped in her face and found her fair, 

He has Plinded her with her own soft hair, 

He has stolen her kerchief im his play, 

And is bearing his fairy prize away ; 

Her fluttering bosom is all astir, 

And she chases the breeze that long chased her. 
One beside a streamlet lingers, 
Dimpling it with airy fingers, 
Breaking up the sunny ray, 
Catching foam-beads from the spray, 
Lifting up the slimy tresses, 
Floating round the watercresses. 

Some through key-holes thrumming, 

Like a bee-swarm humming, 

Creeping up the creaking stairs, 

Flapping windows, clapping doors, 

Heaping ashes, sweeping floors ; 

Creeping down the creaking stairs, 

Scattering lighted brands about, 

Catching sparks to put them out. 

Some in the old church moaning, 

Or past the organ droning, 
A ghostly choir intoning, 

While the sexton works alone. 

Against the windows tapping, 
With ivy branches rapping, 

answers with 2 moan. 

They fan his flickering light, 

To daze his aged sight, 

Til! he answers with a groan, 

The poor old worn-out sexton working all alone, 

IIo! the wild March winds are up and before us, 

We hear the sound of their far-off chorus; 

Our spirits are up, we follow after, 

To join in their deep sonorous laughter.” 


Till he 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

At last the Poet Laureate’s long-cxpected volume has appeared. The 
IpyLis or THE KiNG are four poems, cach comprising an episode of thi 
great Romaunt of King Arthur. This is not the place to enter into any 
detail of their merits. It is enough for the present to say that they ar 
worthy of the poet who wrote “ Morte d’ Arthur.” 


Mr. Walter White, the pedestrian tourist, who knows how to ¢ hoose | 


his 'ground so well, and has such a happy knack at working it, has 
brought back a budget capitally filled from the North. His Noxruum- 
BERLAND AND THE Borper is a volume of as pleasant reading as one 
need wish for on a summer day. 

Mr. Dana, the well-known author of “Two Years Before the Mast,” 
has written a spirited account of a vacation voyage To Cuna AND 
Back. He seems by no means desirous that the island should be an- 
nexed to the United States. Ie jeu ne voudrait pas la chandelle, Cuba, 
he says, “ has been called the key to the Gulf of Mexico. But the Gulf 
of Mexico cannot be locked. Whoever takes her is more likely to find 
in her a key to Pandora’s box.” 

Eyery man who smokes, and many of those unfortunates who would 
fain smoke but cannot, will find a great fund of amusement in Mr, Fair- 
holt’s book on Tonacco: rvs Ilistory anp Associations. It is a work 
of much research, is carefully written, and very prettily illustrated. 

Though caring little for chess, even we have felt our interest excited 
by an Englishman’s liv ly and agreeable account of Pavi. Monrrny, THE 
Curss CHaMPIon, 

Books, 
By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
By Walter White. 

By Richard Henry Dana, jun., 

&e. 


Idylls of the King. 
Northumberland, and the Border. 


To Cuba and Back. A Va 


ition Voyage. 
Author of “* Two Years befor ° 


e the Mast,’ 


haceo, its History and Associations, Wy ¥. W. Fairholt, F.8.A., &«. With 
100 Illustrations by the Author, 

I he ul Morphy, the Chess Champion, Av Account of his Career in America and 
Europe, with a History of Chess and Chess Clubs, and Anecdotes of famou 


Players. By an Englishman, 

The Three Gates. In verse. By Chauncy Hare Townshe nd, 

A Handy Book on the Law of Hushand and Wife, &e. By 
Smith, Esq., LL.D., Barrister-at-law. 

Gilbert Marlowe, and other Poems. By William Whitmore. 
the Author of ** Tom Brown’s School Days.” 

The City of the Dead, and other Poems, By John Collett. 

Poetry for Repetition. Edited by the Reverend Henry Tivells, M.A. 

Erercises in Mensuration with their Solutions, forming a Key to all the Ex- 
ercises in Part Il], of Lund’s Geometry and Mensuration. By Frederick 
Calder, M.A. 

diow to Brew Good Beer + to 
Malt. By John Pitt. 

The Odes of Horace ; Literally Translated into English Verse, with Notes, 
By Henry George Robinson. In two volumes. Volume II,—Part I. 

Inquiry into the Original Language f St. Matthew's Gospel, By the Re- 
verend Alexander Roberts, M.A. 


James Walter 
With Preface by 


which are added Practical Instructions for Making 


New Eprrroyn. 
A Handy Book on Property Law; ina Series of Letters by Lord St. Leonards, 
Seventh edition, with Additions, and an Index. 
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LITERARY NEWS. 


A new work entitled “A Life for a Life,” by the Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” is announced for immediate publication by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett. The same publishers also include in their list of 
works in the press, “ Realities of Paris Life,” by the Author of “ Flem- 
ish Interiors,” &e, “Female Influence,” by Lady Charlotte Pepys 


“The Life and Times of G corge Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham,” by 
Mrs. Thomson. “Raised to the Peerage,’ by Mrs. Octavius Owen. 
“Almost a Heroine,” by the Author of ‘Charles Auchester,” and new 
novels by Wilkie Collins, John E. Reade, Mrs. 8. C. Hall, Mrs. Howitt, 
and the author of ‘‘ Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &c. 

A work which is expected to take its place among the sources of 
French history, is publishing at this moment by Michel Lévy fréres. 
Under the title “ - Parlement de Paris,” ta Charles Desmaze, a 
magistrate of long standing, has collected all the documentary evidence 
relating to the administration of justice in France from the earliest times 
down to the period of the Revolution. The author, who is chef de divi- 
sion in the French Ministry of the Interior, has drawn largely from 
secret archives which, it is said, have never before been used, 

The Belgian Royal Historical Society has issued another of its annual 
volumes, containing the Memoirs of Pasquier de La Barre, Procureur- 
General at Tournai, who was decapitated during the wars of the Re- 
formation, by order of the Duke of Alba, These Memoirs are among 
the most important contributions to the history of the great religious 
struggle of the sixteenth century. 

George Sand is going to continue the series of personal revelations 
begun in her “ Elie et Lui,” and replied to by the brother of the late A, 
de Musset in * Lui et Elle.” The lady's rejoinder, under the simple 
title of ** Lui,” is to appear towards the end of next week, 

A curious little volume, entitled ‘* Histoire Anecdotique et Critique de 
la Presse Parisienne,” has lately appeared. The author is M. Firmin 
Maillard. 

Even suicides have now found their historian in M, F. Dabadie, who 
has published a work on * Les Suicidés Ilustres.” 

A new novel by M. Ernest Serré, entitled “ Clémence Ogé, Histoire 
d'une Maitresse de Chant,” is at present making some sensation at 
Pr iris. 

A new work by Alphonse de Lamartine has this week left the press. 
It is in two volumes octavo, and entitled “The History of Alexander 
the Great. After Greek Documents.” 

One of the most popular preachers of Paris, the Abbé Freppel, ha 
published an historical work of some importance, called ‘* The Apostolic 
Fathers and their Epoch.” The book advocates with great cloquence 
the liberal ideas of the modern Gallican Church. 

The already rich collection of French Memoirs has received a new 
addition in the first volume of the “ Mémoires de Abbé Legendre,” 
which appeared a few days ago. The Abbé was private and con- 
fidential seeretary of M. de Tlarlay, the famous Archbishop of Paris 
during the reign of Louis XTV., and in the Memoirs now published he 
gives much curious information about the political and social troubles of 

time, 
An Italian contribution to the history of the Franco-Austrian War 
been published at Florence by Signor Eugenio Alberi, under the 
title, ** Tuscany during the War of Independence of 1859,” 


Ube Theatres, 

With all the scenie magnificence that distinguished its first revival, 

and with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean in their fine parts of Wolsey and 
Queen Katherine, Shakspeare’s J/enry VIII. was reproduced at the 
Princess's on Monday last. The banquet which celebrates Mr, C. Kean’s 
retirement from the management of this theatre, which under his govern- 
ment has become the sole representative of the Shakspearian drama in 
Western London, will take place on Wednesday next, at St. James's 
Hall. 
, Tom Taylor's new drama, Payable on Demand, produced at the 
Olympic, on Monday last, is the very reverse of his Contested Election, 
lately brought out at the Haymarket. There the interest was in the 
hands of the little people, while the magnates of the seene stood out in 
anything but strong relief ; here the development of a single character, 
for the sake of one prominent actor, is the object of the work. 

Reuben Goldschid, a poor inhabitant of the Jew quarter in Frankfort 
during the first act—a giant of the London Exchange in the second, is 
entrusted, while in the former position, with a sum of money by a French 
nobleman, who is running away from the Republicans of 1792, and is 
eventually slaughtered. No trace of any claimant to this property 
appears for twenty years; but just in the year 1814, when, in hourly 
expectation that the Allies will enter Paris, the Jew having speculated 
heavily “for the rise,” needs all his available resources, a son of the 
deceased Marquis becomes most inopportunely manifest. Not that the 
young scion of nobility knows anything about the deposit. THis rights 
are discovered by the Jew only, whose struggle therefore is simply with 
his own conscience. Shall he destroy a receipt of which no one but 
himself has ever heard, and thus save himself from the ruinwhich, in 
consequence of his heavy “ bull” operations, is hanging over his head,— 
or shall he pursue the path of honour, and march boldly into the Gazette ? 
What increases the difficulty of the struggle, Reuben is not one of those 
naturally lofty persons who instinctively shrink from every temptation 
that would bear them from their duty, but he has constantly an eye to 
profit as well as to principle, and the demon that is the result of cireum- 
stances, has a powerful ally in another demon, who resides in Reuben’s 
own heart. : 

Virtue is in the end triumphant, chiefly because Reuben, if al 
perplexed by a fiend in his heart, is perpetually guarded by an angel in 
his domicile. In the first act this angel is his wife, who insists on his 
giving a proper receipt to the confiding Marquis, when he himself would 
willingly avoid the little formality; in the second, it is his daughter, so 
completely the image of her mother—deceased between the acts—that 
she is represented by the same actress (Miss Wyndham) ; who on hear- 
ing the case of conscience prompts her father to do right without regard 
to expediency. No sooner has he made the restitution, than honesty is 
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— by a rise in the funds, and a union of the young lady with the 
arquis. 

The yacillations in the Jew’s mind through the second act are finely 
represented by Mr. Robson, who plays the latter part in that Jewis 
dialect, which he has not used since the days when he first made an 
impression on the London public by his burlesque Shylock. His 
struggles, it may be observed, are not of that violent kind that frightens 
an audience from its propriety, but are all kept down to the tone 
of monetary aristocracy, and extreme smoothness is as much an essential 
feature of the character as the storm that rages within. 

We may take this ppPortunity of calling attention to the very great 

rogress made by Mr. Horace Wigan under Messrs. Robson and 
Emden’s management of the Olympic Theatre. In the new piece, he 
plays a French dealer in articles of virtu, and the manner in which he 
shows how the catholic enthusiasm of the Gaul can be made subservient 
to ends purely commercial, is absolutely perfect. However trifling the 
he sustains, it always becomes in Mr. H. Wigan's hands a striking 
character. The wily money-lender in the Porter's Knot, the sharp 
attorney in Nine Points of the Law, the consequential waiter in Retained 
Sor the Defence, and the sentimental vender of curiosities in Payable on 
Demand, might furnish subjects for a series of dramatic portraits, illus- 
trating the career of this rising actor. 

At the Strand Theatre, once the most obscure, now one of the most 
thriving in the metropolis, Mr. Byron*has again distinguished himself 
by a new burlesque, of the thoroughly comic kind, his subject this time 
being Zhe Lady of Lyons. Claude Melnotte, played by Miss Saunders, 
comes back from the wars looking exactly like Napoleon I., while a con- 
spiracy of art and nature converts Mr. J. Clarke, who plays Beauséant, 
into the fac-simile of Napoleon III. The meeting between these two 
potentates in the last scene is a bit of extra fun that greatly heightens 
the genial mirth of the piece. 

Nor does Mr. Byron confine himself to Miss Swanborough’s elegant 
little establishment. Already is another burlesque of his invention an- 
nounced at the — on the popular subject of The Babes in the Wood. 
The engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Wigan terminates tonight. 

The decline ef summer brings with it a succession of benefits. To- 
night Mr. Buckstone of the Haymarket, on Tuesday Mr. Robson of the 
Olympic, on Wednesday Miss Reynolds of the Haymarket, on Saturday 
Miss Oliver of the Strand will claim the support of their patrons. 


Panristan THEATRICALS, 

Le Philinte de Moliére, by which the unfortunate Dantonist Febre 
d’Eglantine attempted to recover the moral of The Misanthrope, has 
lately been played at the Théatre Frangais for the first time since 1836, 
the characters being sustained by MM. Geffroy, Leroux, Prevost, Mau- 
baut, Barré, and Mademoiselle j, udith. A slight discrepancy in the cos- 
tume, which has caused Philinte to be dressed in the fashion of Louis 
XVI., while the reign of Louis XIV. is indicated by the outer man of 
Alceste, has been traced to an accuracy in spirit. Alceste belonged to 
the seventeenth century, Philinte, as depicted by D'Eglantine, to the 
latter part of the eighteenth. Their minds regulate their wigs. 

The hot weather has had a losing effect on the receipts at the places of 
public amusement during the last month, but nevertheless they are higher 
than they were in June 1858, 


The musical theatres go on languidly. Mercadante’s opera, J? Giura- 
mento,—the revival of which was lately attempted without success at 
Drury Lane,—was produced on Saturday fat Covent Garden. It was 
splendidly put upon the stage and admirably performed by Grisi, Mario, 
Didiée, and Graziani; but nothing could make up for the inanity of the 
drama and the weakness of the music. The house was thin, and the 
audience cold notwithstanding the heat of the weather. At Drury Lane 
there was a performance on Monday for the benefit of Balfe. The piece 
was the Italian version of Zhe Bohemian Girl, his daughter appearing in 
the part of the heroine. She sang and acted charmingly, and was enthu- 
siastically applauded by a crowded house. 





The only concert of any note during the week was that of the Phil- 
harmonic Society—the last of the season, and also the best of the season. 
Besides two great symphonies of Mozart and Beethoven, there was a 
pianoforte concerto of Sterndale Bennett played by Miss Arabella God- 
dard, and a violin concerto of Spohr played by Joachim. There was, 
moreover, Meyerbeer’s overture to St/wensee, a powerful and highly dra- 
matic composition. Several yocal pieces were sung by Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Signor Belletti; and Weber's Jubilee Overture terminated a 
splendid entertainment. The room was crowded; and Meyerbeer was 
present, but remained incognito, the illustrious musician being exces- 
sively anxious to avoid being an object of attention in public. 





The preparations for the forthcoming ‘‘ Meeting of the Three Choirs” 
at Gloucester are going on favourably. The days of the Festival are not 
yet announced ; but it is ‘stated that the list of principal singers already 
engaged includes the names of Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mrs. 
Clare Hepworth, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss, Signor Belletti, 
Mademoiselle Titiens and Signor Giuglini. This is a greater array of yocal 
talent than has been usual at these meetings; and we may thence infer that 
the whole arrangements will be on an enlarged scale. — ~ 

The monument to the memory of Handel, erected in the market place of 
Halle, has just been inaugurated. It is a colossal statue of the composer in 
the costume of his time, including the immense periwig we see in all his 
portraits. On the pedestal is inscribed : ** Erected by his friends in Ger- 
many and England.” : 

Between the Ist of December, 1858, and Whit-Sunday, 1859, six new 
operas, by national composers, have been produced in Germany: Diana d 

jolange, by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg; Zhe Barber of Bagdad, by 
Cornelius; Anna de Landskron, by Abert; Carlo Rosa, by Scholtz; and 
The Forest of Hermstadt, by Westmayer. 


English vocal talent is at present appreciated in Italy. Last week we 


mentioned Miss Anna Whitty ; and we now learn that a young singer, now 
at Turin, and of whom the journals of that city speak in em of the 
highest praise, is an Englishwoman. 
she is Miss Camilla Chipp, 
former on the drum, wi 
garded as complete, 


She is called Signora Camilli; but 
the daughter of Mr. Chipp, the eminent per- 
out whose assistance no English orchestra is re- 











PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 






















































































| Saturd. Monday. | Tuesday.) Wednes., Thurs. | Friday, 
3 per Cent Consols ..sseseee seeeees (MEX a.) 953 958 953 953 95 
Ditto for Account ......... eoccecoee, 8S 95) 958 955 95, 95 
3 per Cents Reduced .....eeeeeeeees 95} 953 953 96 95; 953 
New 3 per Cents .......+ 95y 953 96 969 95 96 
Long Annuities , oe -_ | —_ —_ _—_ 
Annuities 1885 .. oe 1% -— 18 17 18 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent ..... ——- 222 222 222 223 
India Stock, 104 per Cent... 218 219 218 218 221 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem. 24pm 27 29 29 29 
Exchequer Bonds, 185Y........ wf — —_ _ —- ae -S 
India Bonds 4 per Cent ....... eoecce _— _— 5 dis. —s oa — 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Lagt Officia] Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ........ ccccccecSPeCt.) 88 French ....ccceeeeeeeeesMfp- Ct.) —— 
Belgian ..... 43— 97 Mexican .....csccsccsceesd = se 
DItCe cccccce 24—- -— POURVEBR cccccccccccese 4 92 
Brazilian..... 6&— 104 Portuguese 1853 .......5+. 3=— 44 
huenos Ayres - 74 Russian ...... cocccceeees Sd = 112 
Chilian ....... - 102} Sardinian . coed = &7 

conne — | —— | Spanish .........0cc000003 44 
oanceseenesenes -j| — Ditto New Deferred ......3 — 32 
— | 7 Ditto Passive .....cseceeeeeeeeee 10 
° _ | 101 Tarkigh .... secccceccovese ‘— 63} 
French ...cccccsesseees t— 70f. Venezucla .....seeeeee i _— 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitware— Bankxs— 
Bristoland Exeter...... call 96 Australasian ......+++ 4 
Caledonian....... shsene + | 84 British North American — 
Chesterand Holyhead ... | — GF cccceessccccoceces 64) 
Eastern Counties...... eee os | 60 Colonial .....ce.seeeees 324 
Edinburgh and Glasgow......+- 73} Commercial of London .......+. 173 
Glasgow and South-Western...) —— Engl. Scotsh.& Australian Chtd.! 16 
Great Northern ........++ee0e0+ ; 104} LONGON ...ccccccecceccesesseces| 
Great South. and West.Ireland.|; 105) London and County ........ 
Great Western.........eeeeeees | 60 London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire.. 96 London Joint Stock....+.-+++«+ 
Lancaster and Carlisle | 88 London and Westminster ...... 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast 113) National Bank .....ceeeeeeeeeee 
London and Blackwall ,........! 662 National Provincial........ ee es 
London and North-Western,... 964 New South Wales........+0++0+ | 493 
London and South-Western... .| 96 Oriental ....cccceececeseeteeees } 32 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln. | 373 Provincial of Ireland....... cane 704 
Midland . South Australia..... eoccccece «-| 30g 
Midland € Union of Australia 50} 
North Br Union of London. 253 
North-Eastern—Berwick, Unity....c.sccees —e 
North-Eastern—York .......+++ ‘ Western Bank of i 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton} 33 Docxs— | 
Scottish Central | 0 East and West India..........- 121 
Scottish Midland eee _ London ......+006 eee «| 75 
South Eastern and Dover 733 St. Katherine. 86 
Eastern of France..... oeececes | 26 Victoria ..ccccccccccess eesvese ee _ 
East Indian .....ccccecsecsess ' 100 MISCELLANEOUS— j 
Geelong and Melbourne ...... — Australian Agricultural,......+| 293 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... | 3a British American Land,........+ _ 
Great Indian Peninsular .... 97h Canada ....ccccccsvcvessescvece ji- 
Great Western of Canada .... 15s]: Crystal Palace .....cc.scccsece e 18 
Paris and Lyons .......00000- 35 . 107 
Mines— } — 
Australian, ....+6 eeeeceeeceers —_— London Discount .. . 33 
Brazilian Imperial...... senses -_ National Discount.......... sees 4 
Ditto St. John del Rey vel 93 Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 77 
Cobre Copper... . 41 Royal Mail Steam. 554 
Khymney Iron... eters 21; South Australian ........es000. -_ 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the weck ending 
on Wednesday the 13th day of July 1859. 
188UE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued .eseveeeeceeee+ee£31,813,055 Government Debt... 





£31,813,055 


£31,313,055 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors Capital.......+..£14,553,000 | Government Securities(inclu 












Rest - 2 5,08 | ding Dead Weight Annuity). £11,420, 68¢ 
Public H Other Securities « 17,802,911 
Other Deposits .....eseee0. ° 16,100,525 
Seven Daysand other Bills,. | eoee €03,7 





£39,927 ,852 £39,927 852 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div. Acct. 


METALS Per ton 
Copper, Brit. Cakes £102 10 0 .. £0 © 
( 

( 


BULLION, Per oz. 

sign Gold in Bars, Standard, 7 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 9 Seam. Wats Bane... 
Lead, British Pig . 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ © 5 23) Steel, Swedish Keg. 









GRAIN, Mark Lane, July 15. 
8 s. ‘. ‘ ’. 
Indian Corn. 32t 







Fine. 





R 





UO .ccces o— 0 Foreig Oats, Feed.. 2 
Red, New. 36—40 White F Fine .... 
MO sccces O—42 | Rye .cccee Poland 
White Old 0— 0 Barley.... Fine 
Tine ...s0 o— 0 Malting .. 7 Potato.... 2 
WOW ccvsce 40—44 Malt, Ord... 56—63 Harrow... 43—48 Fine .... 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 














For the Week ending July 9. Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat ..... 46s. 9d, | Rye ....... 338. 4a. Wheat.... 495. 4d, | Rye ....... 36«. lld, 
Barley ..... 31 10 Beans ...... 7 : J Beans ...... 46 0~«* 
Oats ....... 25 6 Peas ...000 41 2 GC 4 Peas... 41 0 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS 
Town -made .,,........per sack 46s. Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. 0d. doz. 
Beconds ...ccccscvccccccccccece 6 | Carlow, 5/. 0s. to 51. 2s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 31 | Bacon, Irish -per cwt. 62s. — ¢6a, 
Norfolk and Stockton 29 Cheese, Cheshire, fine s4 — #8 
American ....... per barrel 26 | Derby, pale ...... oe o. 64 — 70 
DUROTIO cacccsceceosescce 26 te Tl cath ntniniestoenees 86 — 96 


26 
Bread, 6d. to 8d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. Od. to 7s. Od. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NewGate anp LEaDENHALL.* CartLe MARKET.” Heap or Cartle aT TRE 








od 204 s. a. s. a. sd a. d. | CATTLE-MARKET 
Reef... 3 2to3 8tod 0 .... 4 Ctod 4tod 8 Monday. Thursday, 
Mutton 3 6—4 0—4 6 ... 4 2—4 8—5 0 | Beasts., 3,735 ..... 1,146 
Veal..g 3 4—4 O0—4 8 2... 31I0—4 6— 410 Sheep..28,530 ..... 13,950 
Pork... 3 0—4 O0—4 6 2... 3 6—4 O— 4 6) Calves.. 291 ..... 720 
Lamb. 4 8—5 O—5 6 .... 5 —5 6—6 O| Pigs... 350..... 230 
* To sink the offal, per 8 1b. 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 60s. to 75s.| Down Tegs .......... perib. 17d. to 18d. 
Mid and East Kentditto..... 80 — 140 Half-bred Wethers .......+.- -15 — 16 
Sussex ditto...cccesccoseceee. 56 — 68 Leicester Fleeces .......+.++4« 16 — 16) 
Farnham ditto ........ sooeee O — © | Combing Skins ........... eee 13 — 18 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SmirHFiec>. y HITECHAPEL. CUMBERLAND, 


Hay, Good .....+00+ 


75S. tO BOS. cccesececee S48. C0 908. ceccceceees 985. to 1058, 
Inferior . 7 


6c =— 70 60 — 80 78 — 92 





New ..... 7 — 80 — 7 70 — 84 
Clover ..ccccccceeese 98 — 110 — 110 eo 100 — 108 
Wheat Straw ..cccee 25 = 30 ceccsececee 25 = 29 ceseseceees 32 — 36 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 


APOLLO AND 


The subornation of the Director of the Vene- 
tian Academy to secrete the original drawing for 
the picture by Raphael in my possession, the 
Apollo and Marsyas, a deed now notorious to 
Europe, and identified with a question formally 
on the 20th of March, 1850, and again, on the 
25th of March, 1859, brought under the notice of 
the House of Commons, has had a consonant 


uel. 

“i in March, having heard that a collection 
of photographs, published by Bardi, the print- 
seller of Florence, from Raphael’s Drawings at 
Florence, Venice, and Vienna, had reached Paris, 
I called upon the depositary, and requested per- 
mission to see it. He handed me the three series 
with a printed Italian catalogue descriptive of 
each piece. To the Second Series, namely, the 
Venetian, was this note : 

** For the nomenclature of these Drawings and 
for the relative observations, we have availed 
ourselves of J. D. Passavant’s Work, Rafael von 
Urbino, ete., Leipsic, 1839; and of the Marchese 
P. Selvatico’s Catalogue, published at Venice in 
1854.—The photographs of the Drawings in this 
series, are all of the same size as the originals.” 

We have here a formal intimation that either 
in Passavant or in Selvatico is to be found what- 
ever appears under this head, and that, unless 
otherwise stated, they express no disagreement ; 
for in the face of such an announcement, to sup- 
press a notable discrepance between them Bom 
be a suspicious omission of a manifest obligation, 
while silence on an intercalation contradictory of 
either, especially if anonymous, would warrant 
the worst construction. 

Last on its list, the very arrangement to catch 
the eye, picked out from several obvious counter- 
feits, as the only pocsible counterfeit, and 80, 
though to the /et¢«7 prudentially retained in the 
Raphael category, in spirit expelled from it, I 
found Raphael’s most salient drawing of the Vene- 
tian series, heralded as follows: 

80, APOLLO AND Marsyas, a drawing in pen 
and water-colour on reddish paper; this drawing 
is by some attributed to Mantegna.” 

Mark, not Jontagna, the name written below 
it on the mounting, as the photograph which I 
procured of it at Venice, in 1857, shows—but 
Mantegna. I saw here the cloven foot. This 
drawing never was attributed to Mantegna. The 
Selvatico Catalogue describes it thus : 

* APOLLO AND MAnsyas, a work of rare per- 
fection, in which Raphael shows all his elegance. 
This drawing, once attributed to Bart. Montagna, 
I know not why, Aas been ascertained to be un- 
doubtedly by Raphael.” 

The name Montagna was written by Count 
Cicognara, formerly President of the Venetian 
Academy, as a memorandum, when sorting the 
collection, that Benedetto Montagna had engraved 
the same subject; an explanation given me at 
Venice, in 1857, by the actual sub-director of that 
Academy, Signor Andrea Tagliapietra, present 
when Cicognara wrote it, and confirmed to me by 
Signor Francesco Zanotto, secretary to the Vene- 
tian Academy under Cicognara’s Presidency. 

The Marchese P. Selvatico then, one of the 
authorities to whom we are bid look for the 
nomenclature of the Venetian series, says nothing 
of Mantegna, nor in any way questions the Apollo 
and Marsyas drawing: on the contrary, he piles 
emphasis on panegyric in maintaining it to be by 
Raphael; cannot even conceive a doubt of it; and 

roclaims a like conviction for others. Neither 

as Passavant, the remaining authority, ever 
attributed it to Mantegna. Therefore the Public 
is misled by the note to the Venetian series; a 
proceeding which shall presently be stripped to its 
uttermost nakedness, But first, a word more upon 
Passavant. 

At pages 174-4 of the third and last volume of 
his Rafael von Urbino und sein Vater Giovanni 
Santi, published at Leipsic in July, 1858, and 
under the special head, APoLLO AND ManrsyAs, 
it is his “‘ conviction that both the drawing and 
the picture after itare by Zimoteo Viti ;”’ and this 
“conviction” he declares while owning to have 
not seen the former since 1835—since twenty- 
three years. Now, mark further his conviction. 

Reflecting that had he previously known of the 
Venetian Academy's possessing the original draw- 
ing by “ Timoteo Viti,’’ as he styles him, he 
would scarcely in 1850, even dull as he is, have 
committed himself with Lord Elcho, and, before 
Mr. Bohm, with me, to an ‘ wvaiterable opinion’ 
that the picture was by Francesco Francia, I 
went to the Biblioth¢que Impériale, and there 
examined the part of his Work cited in the note 
to the Venetian photographs; namely, the two 
first volumes, published in 1839, In the second 
volume, page 466, was a Division, * Raphael's 
Drawings in Italy ;"’ first under it, the subdivision, 


AND THE 


MAR 





‘** Raphael’s Drawings in the Academy of Fine 
Arts at Venice;”’ nowhere a word about the 
«lpollo and Marsyas. But his hero was Raphael, 
not Timoteo della Vite. To objection so imperious, 
a swift reply. In this self-same subdivision, page 
477, figures not the on/y one by another hand, 
“a pen drawing of Mary with the Infant Christ 
standing,’ by his very Zimoteo Viti. Silence 
therefore upon a drawing so exquisite, 80 striking, 
as the pollo and Marsyas, and by this same 
master, a3 he would impose, were of itself the 
gauge of his perception in 1835, and of his seru- 
pulousness in 1858 ; but his earliest mention of it 
occurring in an attack upon me in the Deutsches 
Kunstblatt of Berlin on the lst of November, 
1855, that is, five years and nine months after the 
discovery of the picture, the evidence super- 
abounds that if he saw the drawing in 1835, he 
did not observe it; nay, that he remained uncon- 
scious of its very existence until full fifteen years 
later its obscurity became irradiated by the rising 
splendour of the former; consequently, that his 
“conviction” of 1858 is a conviction for the occa- 
sion. So exquisite is the fibre of ‘ eminent” 
Germans, dy Authority “more eligible than 
Englishmen !”’ 

A few days after I had seen the photographs 
above mentioned, an acquaintance wishing to pur- 
chase some of them, called upon me with a com- 
| ” set, that I might assist him in the selection. 

asked him whether he had noticed what the 
catalogue said of the Apollo and Marsyas.—* I 
did notice it,” he replied, and was struck by it: 
whence that name of Mantegna’’’—* That,” I 
rejoined, ‘is the mark of Prince Albert.” —After 
a pause he said: **You are right! 1 come straight 
from Bardi; he himself lent me the set which you 
see here, and informed me that Prince Albert had 
procured him the authorizations for the execution 
of the Work, and that it was got up under his 
patronage and superintendence. Bardi is at the 
Hétel Byron, rue Laffitte.”"—Until now I was not 
aware that Bardi was in Paris. Se/f-defence then, 
not to mention higher motives, impelled me to 
fathom this new perfidy. 

Taking with me Selvatico’s Catalogue, I called 
at the Hotel Byron. It was Mardi Gras, the 8th 
of March. Bardi was at home, and, as it was a 
holiday, at leisure. -I requested to see his photo- 
graphs. As he required no name, I gave none. 
He had deferred his return to Florence expressly 
to superintend the first issue of his Publication 
here, and was therefore anxious to show it and to 
satisfy inquiries. I began at the First Series, the 
Florentine, examined each piece, and pointed out 
sundry errors in the catalogue. He thanked me 
for my corrections, and eagerly jotted them down. 
On reaching the Second Series, I read the note 
aloud, and remarked, that to parade in an Italian 
Work aGerman name exploded even in Germany, 
was a slur upon Italy, and that either country 
could have afforded him authority more respect- 
able than Passavant—an individual insignificant 
as a Critic, and untrustworthy as a man.—‘* Oh!” 
said he, “‘ that is no fault of mine. I am no con- 
noisseur. It was Prince Albert who obtained 
from the Austrian and Tuscan Governments leave 
to execute these photographs. For the Drawings 
at Viennaand at Venice, he gave me a letter to the 
Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian, to whom I pre- 
sented it myself at SchOnbrunn, and he commanded 
me through his German secretary, Dr. Becker, to 
confine myself to Selvatico and Passavant in com- 
piling the catalogue, but to always first consult 
Passavant, whom he considers the highest of au- 





thorities. The Work is brought out under Prince 
Albert's Patronage, and is dedicated to him, I 
! am merely the publisher, and am but recently ar- 
rived from London, whither I went to submit it 
to him completed.””—“ Then I presume that this 
catalogue was reviewed by Prince Albert before 
publication ?’’—** Jt was.” 

I now come to No. 80, the Apollo and Marsyas. 
“Another error!” said I. ‘This drawing is 
executed chiefly with the silver point, not with 
the pen, as you state. But how is this? ‘ By some 
attributed to Mantegna!’ It never was attri- 
buted to Mantegna. Here is your Marchese P. 
Selvatico’s Catalogue. Observe: he declares it 
‘a work of rare perfection, iv which Raphael 
shows all his elegance,’ and ‘ ascertained to be un- 
doubtedly by Raphael.’ Nor does Passavant speak 
of Mantegna. How came this name, then?’’— 
Bardi now admitted that he was familiar with 
Selvatico’s Catalogue, and knew that neither there 
nor in Passavant was Mantegna mentioned. But 
to this drawing, he said, there was a singular his- 
tory, the details of which he had heard at Venice. 
It was the d:awing for the picture belonging to 
Mr. Morris Moore, to whom Prince Albert was 
extremely hostile, and who had, in consequence, 
so suffered in England that he had been driven 





from the country, At an interview which he, 





SYAS, BY RAPHAEL. 


A STATEMENT, BY MORRIS MOORE. 


Paris, 1859. 


Bardi, had had with Prince Albert, the latter had 
vehemently repudiated both the drawing and— 
without ever having seen it—the picture as not by 
Réphael. The anonymous interpolation about 
Mantegna bad been inserted by Prince Albert's 
express command, Nor am I the only one in 
Paris to whom Bardi has related these particulars. 
But what need of witneases? There lies the corpus 
delicti—the falsehood in the catalogue, and the 
Dedication. Before leaving, I obtained two ver- 
sions of the catalogue—one in Italian, the other 
in English—* Dedicated by Permission to H.R. H. 
the Prince Consort.” 

Thrift follows fawning. We shall be told that 
as the Publication is Prince Albert’s own, he may 
deal with it according to his humour; that he 
also, as well as another, must have liberty to ex- 
press an opinion, and that the interpolation needs 
no other apology. The first postulate transcends 
reply : the last is less intangible. Let every man 
have liberty to express himself freely on a// mat- 
ters, and conscience be the only bar to license. 
But, under a mask, to insinuate into a public do- 
cument a malignant assertion, as devoid of con- 
viction as of truth, detrimental to your neighbour, 
and, constructively, as the respectable judgment 
of staid authority,—an interpretation ? defy Ca- 
suistry itself to rebut,—is an expansion of the 
principle scarcely reconcileable with any received 
system of Ethics. The passing over of Passavant’s 
silence, the surreptitious interpolation of a flat 
contradiction to Selvatico’s declaration, and the 
utter suppression of the latter, are a fit corollary 
to the class of argument let loose upon me to vin- 
dicate the superlative “qualifications” of that 
‘able hand,” the teice-expelled and self-confessed 
incompetent functionary, fastlake—Le Chevalier, 
as he styles himself—and to protect this “‘ amiable, 
distinguished, and thorough gentleman” from 
being “fa butt for the attacks of every disap- 
pointed competitor.” 

On reaching home I made a memorandum of 
what had ew at Bardi’s, and examined the ver- 
sion * Dedicated by Permission, &c.”” This began 
with the Venetian series. ‘The note was the same, 
but at No. 80 I discovered an addition— 

“80. APoLLo AND Marsyas, drawn with the 
en and shaded with Indian ink. This drawin 
as been ascribed to Mantegna; it corresponds 

with the picture now in the possession of Mr. 
Morris Moore.’ 

Why halt?) Why flinch from proclaiming that 
in 1850 the auctioneer cotainguel the picture also 
as Mantegna? The ascription of the drawing 
to Mantegna in 1859 was to signalize a coincidence. 
Why leave inchoate so infinite a conclusion against 
‘the picture now in the possession of Mr. Morris 
Moore?” But when was fraud not craven? To 
have quoted /oyally Cicognara’s memorandum had 
carried its own antidote; since Benedetto Mon- 
tagna’s quaint little print of Apollo and Marsyas, 
with Apollo in blouse playing the fiddle, may be 
seen in any considerable collection of engravings, 
and “corresponds” neither with the auction- 
room catalogue of 1850, nor “with the picture 
now in the possession of Mr. Morris Moore.” 
From first to last, and in every sense, the inter- 
polation is a cheat. Not a decent name can be 
produced to give it countenance. I anticipate 
the apology for the English rider. The printer 
will be the culprit. An @ for an o, and an e¢ for 
an a, and lo! Cicognara’s Benedetto Montagna 
unwittingly Andrea Mantegna, the name for a 
moment connected with the picture. Behold the 
coincidence! Meanwhile, like a “creeping ve- 
nom’d thing,”’ the forgery winds through Europe, 
and so, in the nice computation of chances, the 
hope ferments that the venom may leave a sting. 

t is now three years that this conspiracy, fed 
by every turpitude, isafoot. Blinded by ignorance 
and vicious instinct, the conspirators hailed in the 
Apollo and Marsyas an opportunity. It might 
remit all transgressions. My judgment at fault 
here, the verdict which twice I had established 
against them would be reversed, and a scandalous 
reinstatement vindicated, A trim prospect through 
a dull argument. They went to work, but mole- 
like, underground. When I bent myself to un- 
earth them, an obsequious freemasonry, in defer- 
ence to a foreigner, whom, nevertheless, pepe 
all vituperate, damned up every channel of pub- 
licity, choked utterance where once my voice was 
sought and approved. Such the return for best 
years and energies devoted to the public ; such the 
consequence to that array of testimonials which, in 
the teeth of sycophancy, I had won from the press 
and men not deaf to conscience, and to that yet 
more dainty blazon, confessions apes from ene- 
mies. But “truth is truth to the end of reckon- 
ing.” I bethought me that England was not the 
World, shook off the dust under my feet, and ap- 
pealed to Europe. The new verdict has more than 
ratified the old. 
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Continuation of Morris Moore’s Statement. 


In me, personality is a demerit to outweigh argument 
and unrealize fact. Still, personal I must continue 
until I shall have learned that measures can have birth 
without man, an act without an agent, fraud without a 
knave. But, thank Providence, I feel that within 
which must ever preserve me from indulging in per- 
sonality such as is here proved. Not a man in the 
English Parliament, where even the slenderest pretext 
for clamour about ‘‘ National honour” is wont to be 
seized upon as a trump card, has ever hazarded a breath 
about my arrest in Berlin, a breath about that insolent 
violation of International Law, my expulsion from 
Prussia in defiance of the most conclusive of admis- 
sions by the Prussian Government that nothing ex- 
isted to justify either outrage. But “‘ out of this 
silence can be read as much as from the rattling tongue 
of saucy and audacious eloquence,” and ‘* instinct is a 

¢ matter.” The Berlin piece stood awhile for re- 
petition in Paris, but the German sympathies of a 
German Court were wanting to its revival. 

How many Englishmen will venture to utter openly 
what even the vilest must feel on perusal of this? 
Where wrong such as I have suffered may pass un- 
challenged, Civism is but a soun!; Liberty, a phantom. 
What more can the fiercest Despotism than—strangle ? ? 
Liberty! —in England, Sycophancy is her vampire. 
Let any Englishman, “freeborn,” as we have it, dare 
as much !—my experience awaits him, In meanness 
alone is security. Morris Moore. 





POSTSCRIPT. 

I said that fraud was craven. The plotters have 
slunk from their handiwork. Prince Albert’s Cata- 
logue, significantly chastened, has been published in 
French. The ‘* Dedicated by Permission,” Ke. , is, by 
“* Permission,” vanished—by ‘* Permission” dis-Dedi- 
cated ; vanished too, by-* Permission,” are Passavant 
and Selvatico. Their names are of little recommenda- 
tion here. The note which contained them is curtailed 
to the misrepresentation, that ‘* the photographs from 
the Drawings jin this serjés are all of the same size as 
the originals "—baggage’ possibly overlooked in the 
tumult of retreat. But there is further expurgation. 

“On account of the frequent expostulations ad- 
dressed to him here on the subject,” aflirms M. Bardi, 
but perhaps not le:s on account of a dearth of sponsors, 
the Apollo and Marsyas drawing is, by “* Permission,’ 
no longer ‘*‘ by some attributed to Mantegna ’ but, like 
its companions, triumphs by “ Permission” as Raphael, 
with the adjunct of the now amiable notification, that 
“it corresponds with the picture in the possession of 
Mr. Morris Moore.” 


T EETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent.—Newly-invented Application of Che 

mically Prepared India-rubber in the construction of arti 

ficial Teeth, Gums, and Pala —Mr. EPHRAIM MOSE- 

LEY, sole inventor and patentece.—A new, « nal, and in 

valuable invention, consisting in the adaptation, with the 
most absolute perfection and success, of CHEMICALLY 

PREPARED INDIA RUBBER, lining to the gold or 
bone frame. All sharp edges are avoided; no spring wires 
or fastenings are required; a greatly-inereased freedom of 
suction is supplied ; a natural elasticity, hitherto wholly 
unattainable, and a fit, perfected with the most unerring 
accuracy, are secured; while, a the softness and flexi 

bility of the agents employed, atest support is given 
to the adjoining teeth when or rendered tender by 
the absorption of the gums.—9, Lower Grosvenor Street, 
Grosvenor Square, London; M, Gay Street, Bath: and le, 
Eldon Square, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 


MAPPIN'S EI ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
MAPPIN BROT TERS, Manufacturers by speci 



































ial appoint- 





ment to the Queen, are the only Sheffield makers who sup 
ly the consumer in London. Their I 
7and 68, Kino Witiiam Srarer, London Bridge, contain 


by far the Largest STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which is transmitted 
direct from their Manufactory, Queen's Curierny Works 











SuHeErrie.y. Fiddle Double King’s Lily 
Pattn. Thread. Pattn. Pattn 
£5. d. £8d. £s,d. £sid 
12 Table Forks, best quality 116 0 2HN0 3 00 3120 
12 Table Spoons, ditto...... 1 16 0 2140 3 00 3120 
12 Dessert Forks, ditto..... 1 7 0 2002 40 210 
12 Dessert Spoons, ditto....1 702 00240 2nN0 
12 Tea Spoons, ditto.......016 0 140170 110 
2 Sauce Ladles, ditto. 0 8 0 0100 O110 0130 
1 Gravy Spoon, ditto......0 7 0 O106 O110 O190 
4 Salt Spoons, (gilt bowls). 0 6 8 0100 0120 0140 
1 Mustard Spoon, ditto....0 18 0 26 030 0 36 


1 Pair Sugar Tongs, ditto . 0 
1 Pair Fish Carvers, ditto, 1 ¢ 
1 Butter Knife, ditto......0 3 0 050 6 60 070 
1 Soup Ladle, ditto . 
6 Egg Spoons, (gilt). 





Complete Service ,.. 1013 1015 16617 18 621 46 
Any article can be had separately at the same prices. 
One Set of 4 Corner Dishes, (forming 8 Dishes,) 8/. 8s. ; 
Set of 4 Dish Cove rs—viz 1 20-inch, 1 18-inch,and 2 M-in 


One 





















et Frame, 4 Glass, 24s.; Full-size Tea and Cof 
fee Service, 91. 10s. Acostly Book of Engravings, with 
prices attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 stamps. 
Ordi y Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. Quality 
Lad £5d. £5.d 
2 Dozen Full-size Table Knives, 

Ivory Handles .......6.....00+ 40 3.60 4120 
14 Dozen Full- size Cheese ditto.. 1 4 0 1N6 2110 
1 Pair Regular Meat Carvers .... 0 7 6 one 0156 
1 Pair Extra-sized ditto.. . oro 0W6 
1 Pair Poultry Carvers 7 Olle 0156 





1 Stcel for Sharpening ten ste 0 40 0 0 60 





Complete Service .... 6 18 6 6 9166 
Messrs. Marrin’s Table Knives still maintain their unri 
valled superiority; all their blades, being their own Shef 
field manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and 
the difference in price is occasioned solely by the superior 
uality and thickness of the Ivory Handle 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William Street, City, 
London ; Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheftield 

















OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 


Deranged stomach, sick headache. Our comfort, hap- 
piness, and security depend on the knowledge that most 
diseases originate by apparently a trifling beginning, and the 
large proportion of them spring from inattention to the 
state of the stomach. Professor Holloway has turned this 
knowledge to useful account by discovering medicines which 
rectify the error as soon as it is scen, and save the patient 
from loss of appetite, strength, and energy, which are, 
without exception, the attendant on disordered digestion 
They ward off, likewise, the torturing sick headache. The 
ointment should be well rubbed, twice dail over the 








stomach, liver, and bowels, to them it penetrates, a 
by the pills, immediately works such fa) revolution as ¢s- 
tablishes perfect digestion. 














OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 


Last Weeks of Mr. Cuantes Kean as Manager. 
KING HENRY THE EIGHTH for a Few Nights only. On 
Monpay, and during the weck, (Wepnespay excepted, when 
the Theatre will be closed,) will be prese —, a ING FOR 
EB, after which, KING HENRY THE EIGHTH. Cardi 
nal Wolse y, Kean; Queen Kathe rine, Mrs. 
with the Farce of, IF THE 





Mr. Cuanres 


Cuan.es Kea An. ‘To conclude 
CAP FITS, The Performances will commence at Seven 
o'Clock. 





. r , . , T ve} 
MHE HEART OF THE ANDES, by 
FPREDERIC E. CHURCH (painter of the Great Fall, 
, is being ¢ xhibite d daily by Messrs. DAY and SON, 
Lithogr: iphers to the Queen, at the German Gallery, 168 
New Bond Street. Admission One Shilling. 
E TV 
HE RUPTURI OCIETY, 
Patron—His Royal Highness Sei Prince Consort. 
This Society was established in the Year 1804, for the pur- 
pose of supplying trusses to the necessitons Classes. 
The number of patients assisted by the Society te Mipsc™- 
wer Day cast, was 48,665 
Donations and subscriptions are thankfully 
the bankers, Messrs. Hoare, Fleet Street; the Collector, 
Mr. John Jeffery Calthorpe Street, Gray's Inn Road ; and 
by the Secretary, at 9, Old Jewry Chambers, Old Jewry, 
E.C, 

















received by 





ae. Wa. Mostey Tavrer, See 


QOUTH “AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
KI COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued os Ade ly aide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gav ra 
and se ut for ¢ olle r ction. 















, New South Wales, 
and also the other *s through the Com- 
pany ’s Agents. Apply at 5 Nd Broad Street, London. 
E WILLIAM PURDY, or. 





Man 








ae July 1, 1859. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
4 RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 


DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WAI , Bsta- 

blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 
Treasurer—Benjamin Lond Cabbell, Esq. FLR.S. F.S.A 

Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and HW. Harwood Harwood, Esq. 








At a Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on 
Wepnespay, the 6th day of Jviy 1859, the cases of 19 peti- 
tioners were considered; of which all were approved 

Since; the meeting held on the Ist of Juxe 10 Debtors, 


26 children, have been discharg 
land Wales; the expense 
e connected with the 
17s. ld. ; and the following benefaction re 
last report :— 
ile, Esq. per Messrs. Hoare .....2 A.£2 0 0 
re reccived by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
No.1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
Cocks, Drummonds, Hoares; and by 
tary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the 
r be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
charity, and where the Society meet on the first wonmenney 
in every month. Ww VM A.B. LUNN " 

TEW MODE OF ACQU [RING 
4 WEALTH .—See the PROSPECTUS of the PUBLIC 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 47, Charing Cross, London, 
which describes the way to obtain 

19,0007. CONSOLS pays able during 4 q IFE 
50007, CONSOLS payable { 

One Guinea 


of whom 8 had wives and + 
from the prisons of En 





whose liberation, including every charg 
Society, was Lii/ 








the Treasurer, 
ing Bankers—Messrs 











For a premium of No other charge nor lia- 





bility. 

No Medical Examination. No references to friends re 
quired. 

Male an! Female lives admitted on equal terms. 

Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c, to 
be made to G. J. Fannaxce, Managing Director, at the 
Chie apap om Charing Cross, London. 

fyents wanted throughout the United Kingdom, 


BRITIS HW INSURANCE 


Nori 


IMPANY 
64, PRINCES STRI = EDINBURGH; 67, SACKVILLE 
STREI DUBLIN 









Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 


1899. 





£377,125 00 
65 18 8 


New Assurances during the past year ....... 
Yielding in New Premiums . 
Profit realized since the last septennial in- } 

vestigation ) 








136,629 50 











ont Pr 








Bonns de red of 1/. 5s, pr annum on every policy 
opened prior to Dece mibe r 3Ist 1858, 
Fire Premiums received in 1858............ ° £31,345 16 5 
LONDON BOARD 


Alderman, Chairman. 


Deputy-Chairman 


Sir Peren Larnin, 
Joun I. Guexnie, Esq, 
William Boerradaile, Es | Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Bsq | Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
C.J. Knowles, Esq. QC. H 
Avexanprr Dorr, Esq.,T 
I —Union 


tmeaster Place, Solicitor 


nk of London. 








, Ke. may be obtained a 
IINGS, LOTHBURY 
ACHLAN, Seer etary 


- William IV 
SSURANCE 


it achfriars 


Prospectuses 
the Office, 4, 2 
LONDON, E.¢ 


f Prey 
BANK RL Ti 
ROBERT STR 








Empowered by Act of Parliament 
BcoNnomic LIFE 


4 SOCLETY, 6, New Bridge Stre 











Established 182% 
Directors 
Rorrkr Bipprien, Esq. Chairman 
Witiiam Rocrn, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
A. Kingsford +“ Esq } Sir Alex. Daff Gordon, Bart. 
Henry Barnet | Rear-Admiral R. Gordon 





Charles Morris 


Hon E Esc 
‘ge Kettilby 


P. Bouy ri 


The Rt I 
M.P. Rickards, 





FRdward Charrington, Esq 








Pascoe Charles Glyn, Kk Stephenson, Esq 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq. P.R.A.S. 
Secretary—A LEX ANDER Macponatp, Esq 
ADVANTAGES— 
Mutual Assurance 
The LOWEST rates of Premium on the MUTUAL 
SYSTEM 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided every Fifth 
Year. 
Asacts amounting to. ......0.ceccevees . £1,510,000 
During its existence the Soe has id in 
Claims, and in reduction of Bonus MMiabi- 


2,000,000. 





Bonnse s have bee en “adde a to 
EE IEEE Ia 1,365,000 
» declared in 1859, which 
averaged ¢ on the Premiums 





. per cent 

Paid, amounted to, ces 
Policies in force...... 
The Annual Incom 

In pursuance of the 






tice of this Society, 
the event of the Deat Assured within the 15 , 
daysof grace, the Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the 
Claim will be admitted, subject to the payment of such 
Premium, 

Assurances effected prior te 3 
ticipate in the Division in 18¢4 

Prospectuses and full particnlars may be obtained on ap 


plicationto ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary 





st December, 1859, will par 
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AL DERSHOTT CAMP,—DEODOR- 
ve IZING CONTRACT. 
War Office, Pall Mall, 8.W. 8th July 1859. 

Notice is hereby given, that sealed tenders addressed to 
the Under-Secretary of State for War, and marked on the 
outside “ Tender for Deodorizing, Aldershott,” will be re- 
ceived at this Office, on or before Tuespnay the 19th _ 
for deodorising and cleansing the Latrines, &c., &e., 
Aldershott Camp, for a period of Three Years from ‘the ist 
AUGUST NEXT. 

Proposals must be made upon the proper printed form, 
which may be obtained on application at this Officc, or to 
the Barrack Master, at Aldershott 

The Secretary of State for War reserves to himself the 
right to reject any or all of the tenders. 

THOMAS HOWELL, 
Director of Contracts. 


(108 TRACT FOR MINERAL BLACK 
for PAIN’ 
Department of the Storeke¢ 8 -General of the N avy, 
Somerset, Place, l2thdvry 1 

The Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, do hereby give notice that on Tuesoay the 2d Aveusr 
NEAT at Two o’Clock, they will be ready to treat with such 
Persons as may be willing to contract for supplying her Ma 
jesty’s Dockyard at Chatham with all such 

MINERAL BLACK for PAINT 
as shall from time to time be demanded under a contract for 
Twelve Months certain and further until the expiration of 
Three Months warning. 

A sample of the article and a form of the tender may be 
seen at the said Office. No tender will be reecived after 
Two o'Clock on the day of treaty, nor will any be noticed 
unless the party attends, or an agent for him duly author 














= 

















r must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words 
P Mineral Black,” and must be delivered at 
rc, accompanied by a letter signed by a respon 
sible person, engaging to become bound with the person 
tendering, in the sum of 300/. for the due performance of 
the ( fontre ret 


(SONTR ACT. 


Department of the 
Transport Services. 


Somers 








FOR SHOES. 


Comptrolicr for Victualling and 


Somerset House, 5th July 1859. 
The Commissioners for Executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire 
land, do hereby giv , that on Tuvesoasy, the 2ist in 
stant,at half-past 1 o'clock, they will be ready to treat with 
such persons as may be willing to contract for supplying 
and delivering into her M Victualling Stores, at 

Deptford, Gosport, and I'lymouth, 

DEPTFORD GOSPORT 





jesty's 


PLYMOUTH 

















Pairs Pairs Pairs 

SHOES— 35,000 5000 10,000 

When to Le delivered, 

One- third bed each quantity in 2 Months, enother Third in 
+ M ud the remainder in 4 Months from the 
date of Co ats uct, or earlier if preferred by the party 
tendering 

Tenders may be made for the whole or any portion of the 

Shogs 

‘Their Lordships reserve to themselves the power, when 


the Tenders are opened, of contracting either for the whole, 









or for such part there , or fora 
r juantity, or of no any 

r will be received unless made on the Printed 

d forthe purpose, and which may be obtained 

on application at said Offiec, at the Victualling Yards, 





at Gosport and Pts th, or to the Officer conducting the 
Packet Service at Liverpool, or to the Collector of Customs 
at Bristol 
Separate tenders must be made for each plac 
tention will be paid to any offer not so made 
Patterns of the ‘nat the said Office, 
also atthe Victualling Yards at Gosport and Plymouth. 
Particular 1 to the recent modification 


» andno at 
Shoes may be se and 


atteation is call 





of the conditions of the Contract, which may be seen at the 
said Office, at the Victualling Vards at Gosport vd Ply 
mouth at Liverpool and Bristol. No tender will 





be reecived after half past One o'Clock on the day of tre aty ; 
and it will not be required that the party tendering, or an 
agent on his behalf, should attend at the Office ou the day of 
contract, as the result of the offer reecived from cach person 
will be communicated to him and his proposed sureties in 
writing 

Every tender must 
Admiralty, and bear 


re addressed 


in the left- 


to the Secretary of the 
and corner the words 





* Tender for SHOLS,” and must also be delivered at Somer 
set ILouse 
TRADE MARK, 


aN 


ER mt & ft. 
SON'S PATENT CORN FLOUR 

f the kind known.”— 
rs, or chemists, who do 


“ U M M 
S BROWN AND POT 


“This is superior to any th 
Lancet vo be er eg he 
not substitu te inferior I most wholesome part of 
Indian Corn, it is pre + nao to the ow Root; for 
, boiled simply with milk; : or Supper, in 
, warm or cold, blancmange, and ¢sp 








suited to the delicacy of children and invalids 
Packets, IG0z. §¢, Paisley; Market Street, Manches 
ter; Dublin, and 23, Ironm r Lane, London 





“‘ SHILLING ” 


AZORS. 
nted good by the M we, 


ZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
AZORS suits w Hard or soft Leard 
“n Years 


DRE: 


PRAVELLING 


\pareys 


MAPPIN’'S 2 
MAPITIN'S 3s 
Shave well for T 


NJAPPIN's 


Gentleman's Le athe r Dressing 
Genth 
Gentleman's Le 

titted with 1 











SING CASES 


BAGS 





An iD 





x Case, 


fitted $3 
Dressing £ 
Articles, Outside Pocket, complete... 4° 0 


man's S 


























Do do. do. with addition of Writing 
Materials, Patent ey, and Licht, complete » &e 
Gentleman's very la . 18 in. Bag, with Dressing and 
Writing saenectals, 21 Articles, Outside Pocket...... 7 6 
Gentleman's 17-in. Writing and Diessing Bag, Plated 
Fitting est Glass, titted with 26 Articles, ¢ sill 
Gentleman's 17 in. Writing and Dressing 
with every necessary, very handsome, con i 
Enamel Leather Lady's Travelling Bag, 13 in Lined 
ltted with 14 Articles, Outside Pocket, com- 
© Leather Lady's Travelling } ed Silk, 
{with 16 Articies, Outside Pock 1 e 
) ad do with ac 
Materials Ink and Light, cor . 5 5 
Levant Leat ver Lady's Writing and Dressing 
Ibi tted with 28 Articles complete...... ° ° 
Levant Leather Lady's Writing and Dressing Nag, 
15 in. fitted with 30 Articles, Outsi Pockets, com 
PACER. oc ccccccceccvescevcccssvessescoresecoesee > i3 ¢ 
Levant la athe Lady's Travelling and See RB 
15 fitted very complete, Si T © Glass and 
s, Ivory Brushes, very handse complete .. 22. 0 
tly Book of Eneravings, with Prices ittached, f 
warded by Poston reecipt of Twelve Stamps 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
7 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON 
Mauufactory— Queen's Coriery V AS, SUEDDIEL 
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) PARLIAMENTARY REFORMERS may obtain AS- 
SISTANCE in preferring their claims to » by applica 
tion to the Parliamentary Reform Committee, 15, King 
Street Cheapside. 

By order, 
May 26, 1859. EDWD. 8. PRYCE, 
M. LEON LILLO ay Co, 


M. BANKERS, 9, Square Clary, Panis. 


IG. G. VOLPE continues to 
LESSONS in the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. Prospec 
tuses and Extracts from reviews of his Tragedies (published 
by F. Tuix™,) and other works in prose, sent on application 
to Sig. Votre, 37, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W 
Schools attended. 


r . TEN 7 
SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 
—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Barepensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach's Royal Distillery of Plowers, 17x, 
New Bo Bond Street, faci ing Re dmayne’s 





GIVE 














Q W. SILVER and Co.’s outtitting 


@ warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for genth 
men's home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi 
lians dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits; furniture for camp, bar 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown opposite HM. M. 
Dockyards), Woolwich 

ULCANIZED INDIARUBBER MA- 

CHINE BANDING will not slip nor stretch, is not 


affected by wet, heat, or cold, cheaper by far than leather or 
gutta percha, lo more work and out last 





and warranted to d 





either. Hose and tubing foragricultural purp ses, Washers, 
valves, sheets, tarpaulins, and all other artix te s in India 
rubber kept in stock and made to order estimonials, 


prices, &c., on application to DODGE and GIANDONATI 
late Dodge, Bacon, and Co. 41, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C, 
sole contractors for Indiarubber goods to the Lords Commis 
sioners of the Admiralty 


I NDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 





STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show 
assortment of Bersteads, 
Tropical Cli 


Rooms contain 
suitable both for 
Iron 1 


Krass 





mates, h 





bo ads with Brass Mountings and clegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 


Bedding and Furniture complete, 
tion of Bedroom Furniture. 


Il EAL and SON’S 


CATALOGUE, containing designs 


as wellas every descrip 


ILLUSTRATED 


and pricesof 100 





BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post Heat and Son, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroum Furniture Manufacturers 


196, Tottenham Court Road, W 


GLENFIELD PATENT | STARCH, 
Tt USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 
THE LADIES are respectfully informed that this Srancn is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE now AL LAUNDRY, 
and Hen Masesry's I x says, that 
although she hes tried 

Wuearen, Rick, anv ornen Pow: 

she has found none of them equal to the GLI 

which is THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER US 

WHEN YOU ASK FOR 

GLENFI Db PATENT 

See that you get it, asinferior kind 

WOTHERSPOON and OO. Giase 


BEDSTE ADS, BATHS, and 

—WILLIAM 8. BURTON bas SIX LARGE 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display 
Lamps, Bathe, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
and most varied ever submitted 


eR STARCHES, 
NFIELD, 
1b 


STARCH, 
often substituted 
w anp Lonpon. 


LAMPS, 


sHOW 


sar 





a gest, newest, 
to the public, ona marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country 
Bedsteads, from......... seeeee 128. Gd. to 207, Os. cach 
Shower Baths, from........ ese Bx, ¢ to 6. Os. each 
Lamps, (Moderateur,) from..... is. Od. to Tl. 7s. cach. 
All other kinds at the same rate 
Pure Colan Oll......0s0.ccesces 4s. 3d. per gallon 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than twenty yearsago by WILLIAM &. BURTON, 
when PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, cither use 


fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin 
guished from real silver 
A small useful plate chest, containing cuaranteed of 

















first quality for finish and durability, as follows— 
‘= 
tus 
£ ds 
12 Table Forks.......++++ 00 
12 Table Spoons. " 
12 Dessert Forks 220 2 
12 Dessert Spoons s3¢ 2 
12 Te . cee iv lwo 118 
6 Eg: bowls. 0120 0150 O186 1 
28 nee Se , 8 olW6 06 
1 Gravy Spoon... cco OS BO ole 0136 0 
2 Salt Spoon rit. bowls. © 4 ¢ ( 50 > 60d ( 
1 Mustard do. git. bow! 0 20 0 26 ) » 6 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 30 © ' 0 56 © 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 1 4 ¢ Ra 112 1 
1 Butter Knife....... 0 36 0 49 > 7« 0 
1 Soup Ladle 0 17 ¢ 1 o¢ 1 
1 Sugar Sifter 0 0 49 59 08 
Total. . ~-NM6 U1 WiMse a 49 
Any article to b b ud singly at the same prices An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&c. 2). 15s. Tea and coffee sets, cruct and liqueur frames, 
ne candlesticks, Kc. at proportionate prices. All kinds 


of re plating done by the patent process 
Wiliam 8. BURTON'S GENERAL 

FURNISILING IRON MONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, ard free by post It cont 
Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 1 





and sheftield 












Plate, Nickel Silver and Writannia Meta 

and ~~ water Dishes, Stoves, Fend« Marble Chimney 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, ¢ i Tea Urns and 
Kettle 8, Tea-trays, Clocks, Table ¢ . Baths and To 
Ware, Turners, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Hangings &c. with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
Sixteen large Show Rooms at 39, Oxford Street, W 1, Ia, 





2,and 3, 
London 


Newman Street 
Established 1.0 


and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place, 


of 





| ever with the firm of E 


| the 


CHEAPER EDITION. 


In Two Volumes, price Twelve Shillings, 


ADAM 


BED &E 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


A New Edition, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 


being 
and SONS, 


Fifth. 


Edinburgh 


the 
and London. 





In a few days, 
A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. 
(Originally published in “* Blackwood’ s Magazine,”’) 
By CAPTAIN SHERARD OSBORN, C.B., Royal Navy. 


Author of “ Leaves from an Arctic Journal,” “ Quedah,” &e. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 





JINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA| 


been for many years sanctioned by the most 
of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion, Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 











forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dinyrroany and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 





New Bond Street, 
hout the Empire 


TEETH,— 


proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts, 
and sold by all respectable chemists tt 


“A NEW DISCOVERY 





IN 


4 Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DUSCRIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without «springs, 
wires, or ligatures They so perfectly rescmble the natural 
teeth as notto be distinguished from the originals by the 
Closest observer they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 


painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
thoation Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication 52, Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


T JURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 
Visitors to the Sea side and others exposed to the 


Scorching Rays of the Sun, and Heated Particles of Dust, 





will find ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR a most cooling and re 
freshing reparation for the Face and Skin, dispelling the 
Cloud of Languor and Kelaxation, allaying eat and ly 
ritability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation 
attending restored elasticity of the skin Freckles, tan 


spots, pimples, flushes, and discolourations, are eradicated 
by its application, and give place toa clear and healthy stat« 
ofthe skin. In cases of Sunburn or Stings of Insects, its 
virtues have long been acknowledged Trice 4s. 6d, and 
Ss. Gd. per bottle. 
Cavrion.—The words “ ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR,” are 
on the wrapper, and their signature, “A. ROWLAND and 
SONS,” in red ink. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London 


and by Chemists and Perfumers 
AZENBY’S SAUCES, PICKLES, &c. 


—As sule successor and representative of the old esta 


blished firm of FE. Lazenby and Son, I find it necessary to 
caution the public against the further imitations of my 
cards and labels, which have arisen from the continually ia 
creasing celebrity of the Sauces, Pickles, Condiments, &c., 


prepared by meat the original warehouse, 6, Edwards Strect, 
Portman Square, London Marshall and Son, 20, Strand 
against whom an injunction was lately gran by the 
Court of Chancery for imitating the attached to my 
Harvey's Sauce, are now attempting to obtain for their own 
articles the cover of a well-reputed name, by the employ 

ment of a person named Charles, or Charles John, Lazenby, 
who has not, and never had, any business connection what 

Lazenby and Son, nor with any of 
its present or former members. Having been informed that 
town traveller lately in my service gving about 
London with a list of Marshall and Son's goods, printed in 
close imitation of mine, to solicit orders for Sauces, Pickles, 








labels 





&c. with cards and labels difficult to distinguish from mine, 
I beg to caution the trade generally that all articles pre 
pared or sold by me are labelled with my address, 6, Ed 
wards Street, Portman Square, London 

WILLIAM LAZENBY, 


Successor to E. 


7 ——— . , , 
th RNITURE, Where to Buy, What to 

Buy, How to Buy COMPLETE PURNISHING 
GUIDES, with all Explanations, and Illustrated by 300 En 
ravings, to be had, post free, of P. and 8S. Beyrus, City 
Furniture Warehouses, 91, 93, and 95, City Read. Goods 
delivered free to any part of the kingdom, and exchanged if 
not approved. Inspection invited. Note the 15/. Rosewood 
or Walnut Drawing Room Suits covered in Velvet Brus 


M Is ( arpets, 2s. 34d. per y ard 
ta . ra 

\V HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn roundthe 
body, while the requisite resisting po ver is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 


Lazenby and Son 


RUPTL RE S.—BY ROY AL LETTER? VATENT 






| much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 


* upwards of 400 | 


| the various forms of nervous and physical debility, 


be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 











MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY 
A Single Truss, Iis., 2is., 266 ‘td , and 31s, 6d. ; postage, Is 
A Double Truss, 31s. Gd.. 42s and 52s. Ged. postage, Is. Bd. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. ; postage, Is. 10d 
Post-office orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 


Post-office, Piccadilly 

fod ~ rT. wer 7 ’ 
fibASt {C STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for ,ARTICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, & Taey 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like - een ary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each 
Postage 
JOHN WitITE 





MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 


Just published, Is. free by post for 14 stamps. _— 

SECOND LIFE; or ELECTRICAL 
NERVOUS FORCE: a medical intended 
for the special perusal of all who are suffering from 
and 





work 


the distressing ulterior consequences to which they 


lead ; with practical Observations on the great Cura- 
tive power of Electro-Galvanism in the treatment ot 
those Disorders, by infusing tone and vigour in con- 


stitutions relaxed or debilitated from various enerva- 
ting causes. Illustrated with cases compiled from the 
note-book of a Registered Medical Practitione: 

Published by Max», 39, Cornhill ; and all Booksellers, 





NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION 
OF MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF BIOGRAPHY, 





In 1 vol. feap, 8vo. price 10s, cloth ; price 12s. bound 
in embossed roan ; or 12s. 6d. calf lettered. 


AUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 
SURY; consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and 
brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Nations; forming a complete Popular Dic- 
tionary of Universal Biography. lerenth Edition, 
revised, corrected, and extended in a Supplement to the 
Present Time. 
*,* The Surrctement to the Treasury of Biography 
how comprises, amongst numerous others, Memoirs of 
the following distinguished persons lately deceased— 


Arago, Charles Kemble, 
Joanna Baillie, Lablache, 
Sir Hl. Bishop, Dr Lardner, 


J. Britton, 
Charlotte Bronte, 
Kt. Brown, the Kotanist, 


Leslie, the Painter, 
Mrs. Loudon, 
Admiral Lyons, 


Dr. Buckland, Metternich, 
General Cavaignac, Mezzofanti, 
Auguste Comte, Sir W. Molesworth, 


Thomas Moore, 
Ida Pfeiffer, 
Radetzky, 
RKadowitz, 
Lord Raglan, 
Samuel Rogers, 
Sontag, 

Ma rshal Soult, 





Fenimore Cooper, 

Sir H. Delabeche, 
Count D'Orsay, 
Professor Edw. Forbes, 
Gutziaf, 

Henry Hal 
Sir W. Hamilton, 
Sir H. Havelock, 









Holman, the Blind Tra Eugene Sue, 
veller, ‘ieck 
Humboldt, De Tocqueville, 


Joseph Hume, Turner, the Painter 

Also, all uniform in size, and price 10s, each Treasury, 

MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY; 

MAUNDER’'S TREASURY of KNOWLED 

MAUNDER’S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HIS- 
TORY ; and 





MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 
TREASURY. 
London : Lonoman, Green, Lonoman, and Roperts, 


NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY 
L 


eECHL. 
P! 


of * Sponge’s 








On June 30th, No. 1. of 
,AILN OR RINGLETS? ” 

By the Author Tour,” ‘ Ask 
Mamm Ke. 

To be completed in Thirteen Monthly Numbers, 
price ls. each, uniform with ‘ Handley Cross,” &e 
With Coloured Ilustrations andWood-cuts. By Joux 
Leecn. 

Brapevery and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
Just published in quarto, oe. price 24s. Volume 
XVIIL. ne 

NCYCLOPE DL ‘AS "BR ITANNICA, 

1, Eighth Edition. Llustrated by Numerous En- 
gravings, and containing, amongst other important ar- 
ticles, the following— 

Prayrain (Jonx). By Lord Jerrrry. 
Precmarics. By Siz Joux Rowtsex, late Professor of 

Natural P hilosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 


Porrry. By George Moir, Advocate. Revised by W. 
Edmonstoune Aytoun, Professor of Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. 

Porwex. By Robert Christison. M.D. Professor of 
Materia Medicain the University of Edinburgh. 

Potaxp. By James Browne, LL.D Revised, 

Porar Reoerons, By Sir John Richardson, K.B. 

Pouce, and Posr Orrice. By Ldward Edwards, 
Author of the article ** Libraries.” 

Pourricat Economy, and Preciovs Merats. By J. R-. 


M‘Culloch, 
Pouynesta, By the Rev. W 
Visits to Madagascar.” 


. Ellis, Author of * Three 











Poor Law By George Coode, Barrister-at-Law, 

Porm By Thomas de Quincey. 

Porv.avion. By the Rev, T Malthus, late Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, East Iudia College, 
Hertford, 

Porrery and Porcetars, By Charles Tomlinson. 





By Th 





Precession, and PRromastirry. yas 


loway, late Secretary to the Royal Astronomic al Soe 
ciety. . 
Presnyrertinism. By the Goold, D.D, 


) Rev. W 
Parscorr. By William Stirling, M 
Pausrixe, By T. C. Hansard. rister-at-Law, 
Prison Discrvtixne. By John Hill Burton, Secretary 
to the General Beard of Directors of Prisons in Scot- 


i. 
P 





land, 

Pavesta. By Dr. G. Von Bunsen, ; 

Puxsan. By E. B. Eastwick, Author of the artick 
* Persia,” 

Qvaxens. By William Howitt, Author of “ Visits to 
Remarkable Places,” &e. 

Qvesnay. By J. R. M‘Culloch. ; ae 

QUINTILIANUS, ~~, Frederic W. Farrar, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Rauenais. By Theodore Martin. 
Ramways. Hy D. K. Clark, Author of “ 
Engineering of Railways,” &c. Xe. 
Reormrration., By James T. Hammac k, Superinten- 
dent, General Register Office. 
Edinburgh : Anam and Cuaries Back, 
London: Smurxrx, Marsnann, and Co, 


Mechanical 
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Just published, feap. 8vo. wine cloth. 
LICE LITTLETON ; Tale. By 
Forester F: ~ 
— Green, and —. Paternoster Row. 
ready, price 
BSERVATION vS on the NEGOTIA- 
TIONS wees the AFFAIRS of ITALY. 


London : 





Bya 
2S ela “Piccadilly ; ; and all — 
aun cloth, 5 3s. 
W ILLIAM BURKE, the AUTHOR of 
JUNIUS: an Essay on his Era. By Jevincer 
C. Symons, Barrister-at-law. 
Surrn, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 














In elegant cloth, gilt, feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
ONGS of the WYE and POEMS. 
By Wron1. 
** Wioni writes well and musically, and has a fair 
share of the higher poetic gifts.”"—/ eekly Dispatch, 
ee Simpkiy, MARSHALL, ae Co. 





his day, 8vo. price 2. 
N FOREIGN JURISDICTION 
THE EXTRADITION OF CRIMINALS. 
the Right Hon. Sir G. Cornewatt Lewts, Bart. M.P. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day 3d Edition, with Additions and Portrait, 
6d. 


10s. 6¢. 
AJOR HODSON’S TWELVE YEARS 
ofa SOLDIER’S LIFE in INDIA. Edited by 
his Brother, the Rev. Grornck H. Hopsox, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
_London: Joun W. —— and Sox, West Strand. 


, Svo. 5s. 
N THE CLASSIFICATION AND 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of THE 
MAMMALIA: being the Reade Lecture delivered be- 
fore the Universit of Cambridge, 1859. With an Ap- 
ndix ‘* On the orilla,”" and “On the Extinction and 
ransmutation of Species.” By Ricnarp Owen, 
F.R.S. Superintendent of the Natural History Depart- 
ment in the British Museum. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Now published by Bett and Davpy, 186, Fleet Street, 
Al Al , .C . 
HE BOOK of FAMILY CRESTS and 
MOTTOES. A New and Enlarged Edition (the 
9th). Upwards of 4000 Engravings, and a Dictionary 
comprising nearly every Family of Great Britain, and 
her Colonies, &c. &e. 2 vols. 21s. Free by post. 
HENRY GEORGE ROBINSON’S TRANSLATION. 
Now ready, Vol, Il, Part II. in feap. 8vo. price 7s. 


cloth, 
HE ODES of HORACE, Book IV. 
and his Book of Epodes. Literally translated 
into English Verse; with the Latin Text and English 
Notes. By Hexry Georcrk Ropinson, Completing 
Mr. Robinson's Translation of all Horace’s Lyrics. 
London: Loxom AN, Green, Lonomayn, and ‘Roverrs. 


REV. JOHN COLE’S SERMONS. | 
Lately published, 12mo. 284 pp. price 4s. 6d. 
AROCHIAL SERMONS By the Rev 
Joun Core, M.D. of St. John’ s College, Cam- 
bridge; and Assistant-Curate of West Abingdon, Xe. 
evon, 

Plymouth : Roger Lidstone ; Exeter: W. Clifford ; 
Callington: E. Philp; Tavistock : G. Spencer ; Cam- 
bridge : Macmillan and Co.; London and Oxford: J 
H. and James Parker; Louth: John Shepherd; and 
all Box scot 


AND 




















> LATE WAR IN ITALY. 
ONTINENTAL EUROPE 1792 to 1859, 
With Details of the War, and what led to it 
By J. W. Kine. Feap, 8vo, 2s. boards; 2». 6d. 
extracloth. 
“ Right in views and correct in details. 
great usefulness.” “—Gevassl, 


RAVELS and ~ TRAVELLERS. By 
Mrs. Trotiore. Including Rambles in Bavaria, 
Switzerland, and Sardinia, Sketches in Venice, X&c. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 
London: Kyienr and Son ; and all Booksellers. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co.'s 
JULY LIST. 


1. 
CUBA AND BACK. A Vacation 


Voyage. By R. I. Dana, Junior, Author of “‘ Two 
Years before the Mast.” Post 8vo, Price 7s. 6d. cl. 


2. 
HELLEY MEMORIALS. Edited by 
hots Suettey. Post 8vo. With IMustration? 
Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


OYAGE to J APAN , KAMTSCHATKA, 
SIBERIA, TART ARY, and the COAST of 
CHINA, in H. M.S. Barracouta. 
R.N. 8vo. 





A book of 





With numerous Illustrations. 


HROUGH NORWAY with a KNAP- 


SACK. By W. M. Wutiams. Post 8vo. With 
6 tinted Views. 
5. 
(ye AIGNING EXPERIENCES IN 
RAJPOOTANA and CENTRAL IN ~~. A during 


the a of the Mutiny in 1857- 
Henry Dvuperry, Author of “A eg om 4 
the Russian War.” Post 8vo. 


+ Mrs. 
t during 
With Plan of Route. 


6. 
HE ITALIAN CAMPAIGNS of General 
tL BONAPARTE. By Grorcx Hoorer. Post 8vo, 
With a Map. Price 2s. 6d. oe. 


MACcEAY’s LIFE. and LIBERTY in 
AMERICA. 2 vols. t 8 Ww . 
Ilustrations, Price Is. cloth. 28 “regan 
Smiru, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





By | 


B 


UARTERLY | REVIEW. No. CCXI. 


is published this day. 
ConTENTS = 
. Life of Erasmus. 
Annals and Anecdotes of Life Assurance, 
Popular Music of the Olden Time. 
Patrick Fraser Tytler. 
Progress of Geolog 
The Islands of the Pacific 
Berkshire. 
. Invasion of England. 
Joun Merray, Alberms arle Street. 


< 


paeee et! 





parsed AS IT - 
a Clue Map, 18mo. 
URR AY's SHAN \DBOOK of ‘MODERN 
LONDON ; a Complete Guide to all the Sights 
and Objects of Interest in the Metropolis. 
“Without a rival for intelligence and accuracy.”— 
Times. 
Joun Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 


THE PEOPLE’S BYRON. 
Parts 1 to 6 (to be completed in9 Monthly 


Now ready, 


. Parts , Svo. ls. each, 
ORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
With Illustrations. (Murray’s Complete Edi- 
Part 1. contains CHILDE HAROLD. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


tion.) 


| Now ready, Parts 1 to'5 (to be completed in 10 Monthly 








By J. M. Trovsor, | 


Parts,) 8vo. 


&. 
M’ CROKER’S LAST REVISED 
EDITION OF BOSWELL’S LIFE OF 
JOHNSON, With Illustrations. (Murray’s Complete 


Edition.) 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Stre et. 
Just published, price ls. 
N ESSAY on the SCE PTIC AL TEN- 
‘DENCY of BUTLER’S “ ANALOGY.” By 
ss. HENNELL, Author of ‘* Christianity and Infi- 
delity.” 
London: Joun Cuarmay, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 


“NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOUN | 
HALIFAX.” 


Just ready, in 3 vols, 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 


By the Author of ** John Halifax, Gentleman,” “ A 
Woman’s Thoughts About Women,” Xc. 
Hvrsr and Bui ACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols, 21s. 
HELEN LINDSAY; or the Trial of 
Faith. By A Clergyman’s Daughter. 
THE LEES OF BLENDON HALL. 


By the Author of ‘* Alice Wentworth.” 3 vols. 
**A first-rate novel.”—John Bull. 


THROUGH THE SHADOWS. 


the Author of ** Sidney Grey.” 3 vols. 
* An excellent and very interesting novel. 
is beautifully told.”—.1fhenwum, 

A MOTHER’STRIAL. By the Author 
of * The Discipline of Life.” Illustrated by Birker 
Fosrer. 7s. 6d, 

“*A Mother’s Trial,’ by Lady Emily 
is a work we can recommend.”— Leader. 
Also, price 5s. elegantly bor nd illustrated, 

A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT 
WOMEN, By the Author of * John Halifax Gen- 
tleman.” Forming Volume V. of HURST and 
BLACKETT’S ‘ Standard Library.” 

Hvrsr and Buackerr, 13, Great Mariborough Street. 


NEW WORKS, 
PREPARING for IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 


B ENTLEY’S QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 2. Conrenrs: 





By 


The tale 


Ponsonby 2 


ind 








1. THE FACTION FIGHTS. 

2. POPULAR PREACHING, 

3. LORD CORNWALLIS. 

4. MODERN GERMAN PHILOSOPHY. 

5. ADAM BEDE AND RECENT NOVELS, 

6. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME, 

7. FRANCE, 

8. THE DRAMA OF THE DAY. 

9. THE CAMPAIGN IN ITA 

10. THE ART EXHIBITIONS OF 1859. 
(Ready. 


THE LIFE AND THEATRICAL 
TIMES of CHARLES KEAN,F.S.A. By J. W. 
Cotk. 2 vols. post 8vo. with two Portraits. 2ls. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 
of the MEMOIRS of the REV. HENRY STED- 
MAN POLEHAMPTON. By his Brothers. 
Small 8vo, 5s. (Ready. 


A 


“THE CRUISE OF THE PEARL 


ROUND THE WORLD, in 1857-8-9. 
Account of the Services of the 
India. By the Rev. E. 
to the Pearl. Post 8vo. — 8vo. 


THE STORY OF ITA! ITALY. By the Au- 


thor of “ Mary Powell.” Crown 8vo, 


MARCO GRIFFI. The Italian Pa- 


triot. By Mrs. Wene, Author of * ‘fhe Martyrs 
of Carthage.” Smail Svo. 5s, 


With an 
Naval Brigade in 
A. Wittiams, Chaplain 


_JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF 


| 


GREAT BRITAIN. Continued to the Battle of 

Navarino. New E dition, in six crown 8vo. vo- 
lumes , price 5s. each, with a Portrait to each. 

Vols. 1, 2, and 3 are ready, Vol. 4 at the end of July. 
Ley, New a rlington Street, 


Ricuarp Bey 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 















LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


]DINBURGH REVIEW. No. CCXXITI. 
Suny, 1859. 8vo. price 6s. sewed. 

1, STATE OF THE NAVY. 

2. THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS, 

b "on OF THE COURT OF GEORGE 


s 
“ 


e 


4. THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF DOUGLAS 
JERROLD. 
FOSSIL FOOTPRINTS. 
. QUEEN MARIE ANTOINETTE, 
. DR, CURETON’S SYRIAC GOSPELS. 
. BRIALMONT’S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON, 
ADAM BEDE. 
TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING, 
THE LATE MINISTRY. 
2. 
GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON'S NEW 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. 
| ge aieny OF PROTOZOA; with a 
IVE. General Introduction on the Principles of Zo- 
ology. By J. Reay Guresr, B.A., M.R.1.A., Professor 
of Natural History in the Queen's College, Cork, Xc. 
Being the first of a New Series of Manuals of the Ex- 
perimental and Natural Sciences; edited by the Rev, 
J. A. Garprarrn, M.A., and the Rev, 8S. Havenroy, 


M.A., F.R.S. Feap, 8vo. with Woed-cuts, 2s. 
[On Thursday nert, 


ow 
- 


“Cc 


az 


9. 
10. 
il. 


and GLACIERS; 
By Members of the Al- 
L.A. Pre- 


3 

EAKS, PASSES, 

a Series of Excursions. 

pine Club, Edited by Joun Baur, M.R. 
sident. 


> The Second Edition ready next week. 


4. 
UR NAVAL POSITION and POLICY. 
By a Navat Peer. With coloured Map and Plan. 
Post 8vo, 12s, 


<4 








OURNAL KEPT IN TURKEY and 
GREECE in the Autumn of 1857 and the begin- 
ning of 1858. By Nassav W.Sentor, Esq. Maps and 
TMOG RNIORS. 6 occ crcccseseeccescsoetees Post Svo, 12s. 


SAMUEL ROGERS’S RECOLLEC- 


WO TIONS. Edited by his Nephew, Wini1aM Sarre. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
OF THE NEW 


8 IMPRESSIONS 
WORLD on TWO TRAVELLERS 
OLD, in the Autumn of 1858. 


from the 
Map by Arrowsmith. 

Post Svo. 8s. 67. 
8. 


IE PYRENEES, WEST and EAST. 
By C. R. Wevp, Barris ter-at-Law. Illustrations 

in Chromoxylography Post Svo. 12s, 6¢ 
I ADY’S TOUR R OUN YD MONTE ROSA, 
4 and Visits to the Italian Valleys. Map, coloured 
Illustrations, Wood-cuts.........00..05 Post 8vo. lis. 


\ NINCK’S ESSAYS on BEAUTY, the TEM- 

PERAMENTS, and ARCHITECTURE, Edited by 

GG. TEAM. o ccvcasdvcces grteteee Post Svo. 12s. 6¢. 
ll. 

\ i DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE, 


By Sronenence, Author of ‘* The Greyhound,” 


10. 
ARY ANNE SCHIMMELPEN- 





Square crown 8vo. wth numerous Wood-cut Illustra- 
tions. (On Friday next. 
12. 


OLINDNESS, the SENSE of VISION 


) DENIED and LOST. By the late Dr. Tuomas 


Bott, Author of * Iints to Mothers.’’ 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
13. 
HE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S 
WORKS. People’s Edition, now complete. 
2 vols, 8s. 
14. 


HE REV. BADEN POWELL on the 
ORDER of NATURE cons — red with reference 
to the CLAIMS of REVELATIO 
‘Crown 8vo. 12s. 
15. 


7EITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL 

\\ GAZETTEER, or gy al mieten ary. 

Third Edition, corrected to May, . 308 
16. 

\ OORE’S NATIONAL AIRS, and 

other SONGS, with Pianoforte oo gg ty eae 


People’s Edition, now publishing Monthly, in Shilli: 
Numbers. {i. and II. ready. 






\ CORE’ S POETIC AL WORKS, with 
tes, &c. and a Portrait, comple te. 
on, now publishing Monthly, in Shilling 


People’s E “aiti 





Parts. (L.to IV. ready. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO. 
London : Printed by Joser u CLayron, of 265, Strand, in th 


County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joseren CLay 

ton, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars 
in the City of London; aud published by the aforesaid 
Jossru Cravros,at 9, Wellington Strect, in the Precinct 
ef the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlese*.— 
Sarrapar, lMith Jycy 13959. 


